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When Defense Demands the 


Utmost from Every Worker 


IS MORE IMPORTANT THAN EVER! 





Experience of Celotex Acoustical Engineers 


CAcousti-Celotex suspen- 
sion-type ceiling improves 
conditions in offices of 
All-Steel Equipment Co., 
Aurora, Illinois 





Available to Architects Without Obligation 


ODAY’S PRESSURE, in almost every line of in- 
f (p-omede is greater than ever before. And we 
are told that this is only the beginning. How 
much more important it is, then, that NOISE be 
banished! In the thousands of new structures now 
being erected in connection with defense 
industries, QUIET can make a world of dif- 
ference in personal efficiency—in morale— 
in production! And planning QUIET into 
those structures is, of course, the archi- 
tects’ responsibility. 
Acousti-Celotex* ceilings are perhaps 
— 


PAINTABLE 


COUSTI- 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Tf Acousti-ceiorex  }— 
SAYS Mush" TO NOISE 





the most frequently used means of introducing 
quiet into busy offices—hushing the racket of 
office machines, voices, and footsteps. But Cel- 
otex Acoustical Products include five other mate- 
rials, comprising a wealth of architectural 
possibilities. 
The experience of Celotex acoustical 
engineers in solving all manner of sound- 
. control problems with these various mate- 
rials is at your disposal. You may question 
them without obligation. Please teel tree 
to do so! 


USTI-CELOTEX 


Pasalaole 


PERMANENT 


ELOTEX 


VU. 8. PATENT OFFICE 


ated acoustical fibre tile marketed by The Celoter Corporation, 


Other Celotex Brand Acoustical Products: 


rhe 1 Ace i-€ ) a brand name identifying a patented, perio 
Murrietone [Cauicet ([ALISTONE 


Sales Distributors Throughout the World « Ir 


Assonsex, AcousTEEL-B 


Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION - 919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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HOUSES 305 


More case histories in the small house series .. . interior- 
exterior photographs... floor plans... critical comment 
. . cost data... construction outlines. 


HOUSES FOR DEFENSE 321 


Something new in low cost construction: 600 prefabricated 
houses with walls of a single material accommodate Gienn 
Martin’s bomber builders near Baltimore, Md... . Erie, 
Pa.’s defense housing problem and what Government has 
done toward solving it: from cause to effect with a candid 
camera. 


BUILDING FOR DEFENSE 


Headway and Headaches: the month's significant develop- 
ments in brief... A modern factory outside New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. features new-type fenestration, serves as a 
show window for J & J’s industrial community . .. Glenn 
Martin’s Army bomber plant by Architect Albert Kahn 
and its background of rapid expansion. 


CONSTRUCTION CENSUS 


The U. S. Census Bureau holds a mirror up to the con- 
struction industry, shows that 14 per cent of them do 
three-quarters of the work: a market analysis for Build- 
ing’s dealers and manufacturers. 


RECENT WORK OF ANTONIN 
RAYMOND 


A distinguished architect, back from Japan, continues a 
successful career. 


POST-WAR PATTERN, NO. 2: 
STANDARDIZATION 


Second article in the Post-War Pattern series: standard- 
ization defined, its objectives outlined, its relationship to 
design explained ... building codes .. . dimensional coor- 
dination . . . standardized parts .. . standardized pro- 
cedures ... formulation of standards. 


OFFICE BUILDING 


An office building with space around it: the home of two 
insurance companies in the Middie West. 


SHOWROOM 


A fresh design for the wholesale showroom. 


CIRCLE RESTAURANT 


Smart simplicity and ingenious design for a Chicago 
department store. 


PRIORITIES and the SPAB ORDER 


A detailed picture of priorities and their meaning for 
defense and non-defense builders. 


FORUM OF EVENTS 


Ventilating tower competition . .. Mid-town airport... 
Awards. 
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A timely biography of Eric Mendelsohn. 
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PRIORITIES ...... SPAB ..... 


Under screaming headlines in the nation’s 
press, OPM’s Supply, Priorities and Allo- 
cations Board last month announced “a 
new policy” curbing for the duration of the 
national emergency all new private and 
public construction except that which is 
“either necessary for direct national de- 
fense or essential to the health and 
safety of the people.” To the bulk of the 
building industry—all residential builders 
—this “new policy” was not news, despite 
its headlines. For them, it merely reiterated 
the housing priority declaration of the pre- 
ceding month (Arcu. Forum, Oct. 1941, 
p. 2). SPAB’s “new policy” was actually 
new only for non-residential builders, and 
they might well have anticipated it as the 
logical next step in the development of an 
industry-wide priority system. 


NON-RESIDENTIAL BUILDING 


For these non-residential builders, the 
SPAB order means just what it says. Gov- 
ernment has tabooed all non-essential, non- 
defense construction projects. While the 
order indicated that the taboo might be 
policed by the refusal of local governments 
to issue building permits for such projects, 
probability is that all such building will 
cease of its own accord, for without pri- 
ority assistance builders will be unable to 
obtain the essential materials (primarily 
metallic items) appearing on the official 
critical list. 


Since private non-defense non-residential 
construction has tapered off during recent 
months in line with increasing uncertain- 
ties as to the future, the SPAB order hits 
public non-residential building hardest. 
Henceforth, to receive a priority rating, 
any proposed project (even those financed 
by Federal, State or local governments) 
must be submitted to Washington* and 
approved as either a direct defense project 
or as an essential non-defense project. 
Eligible for priority assistance will be tank 
arsenals, powder plants and _ strategic 
highways; schools, sewage disposal plants 
and firehouses in defense-boomed com- 
munities; urgently needed hospitals and 
water supply systems in non-defense com- 
munities; other such obviously essential 
projects. All projects approved under the 
$150 million Defense Public Works pro- 
gram will, of course, enjoy priority assist- 
ance. On the other hand, such non-resi- 
dential projects as these will ordinarily be 
classed as non-essential—particularly if 
proposed for construction outside defense 
areas: courthouses, office buildings, stores, 
hotels, churches, buildings, 
bridges, power houses and gas stations. 

Unaffected by the SPAB ban are proj- 


recreation 


*The new Construction Branch of Leon Hen- 
derson’s OPM Division of Civilian Supply, with 
which Chief John L. Haynes’ old Building 
Materials Branch has been merged. 


ects of all types which were under con- 
struction when the order was issued. They 
will receive a comparatively low priority 
rating entitling them to receive critical 
materials after more urgent new defense 
construction needs have been met. And, 
while it has yet to announce the details, 
Government has promised priority assist- 
ance for all non-residential repair and 
maintenance operations which are essen- 
tial to public health or safety. 


RESIDENTIAL BUILDING 


Unmodified by the SPAB order, the resi- 
dential building priority picture is the 
same as it was two months ago, although 
subsequent official interpretations have 
clarified it considerably. Priority assistance 
will still be limited 1) to new public and 
private housing in specified defense areas 
which is marketed at a rental of $50 per 
month or less, excluding utilities, or at 
a sale price of $6,000 or less, including 
land, 2) to residential remodeling projects 
in defense areas which will produce in- 
creased living accomodations and 3) to 
all new housing in non-defense areas which 
was under construction on September 1. 
Herewith, the order in which the vari- 
ous types of residential building rate with 
respect to priorities and, therefore, the 
ease with which they may be completed: 


1. Defense remodeling operations will receive 
(Continued on page 4) 
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SULLIVAN W. JONES, director of housing prior- 
ities, comments on their effect: 


One week after the much heralded SPAB ban 
on non-essential construction, Chief Sullivan 
W. Jones of OPM’s Housing Priorities Branch 
addressed New York City’s Building Con- 
gress, made the most forthright statement 
yet to come from official sources on the out- 
look for private building. Worthy of particular 
note are these excerpts from Jones’ address: 

“A tremendous amount of pressure is being 
put on private defense housing to encourage 
private enterprise to go into the field and to 
expand that field to the Nth degree. Mr. 





Palmer’s* estimate is that by July 1, 1942 we 
shall need 525,000 new single family units in 
one form or another. Of that 525,000, Mr. 
Palmer thinks that public housing should take 
care of 100,000 and that private enterprise 
should take care of 425,000. Now, when the 
machinery for extending priority aid to 
housing was set up, the top board of OPM 
decided that it would be unwise to go over- 
board on the total program, and so approved 
as a starter a program comprising 300,000 
units, 100,000 of which were to be publicly 
financed, and 200,000 to be produced by priv- 
ate enterprise. My own feeling is that Mr. 
Palmer’s estimates of the amount of housing 
that private enterprise will produce is per- 
haps a little off what we are actually going to 
secure... 

“This is the first time that preference 
rating orders or priorities have been issued 
in the field. Heretofore, they have all gone 
to Washington for final documentation. | 
am hoping that this thing is going to work 
so well and so expeditiously that some of our 
other orders are going to be issued in the 
field and take some part of the paper work 
and the resultant load out of Washington... 

“We have been severely criticized for put- 
ting... ceilings on rent ($50) and ownership 
($6,000), but | know, and everybody who 
builds small houses knows, that you can 
build a house anywhere in the United States, 
a livable house suitable for defense workers, 
and sell it with the land for less than $6,000. 
We are standing pat on that in spite of the 
pressure... 

“SPAB’s famous statement . - put the 
whole country on beam ends; partly as a 
result of misunderstanding and partly from 


*“OPM’'s Defense Housing Coordinator. 
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shock ... 1 think the shock came to most of 
these people because of their characteristi- 
cally American optimism. We must face the 
fact that we are not going to pull through 
this situation without taking it on the chin 
and without taking it on the belt. If I do 
nothing else today, | want to leave that 
thought uppermost in your minds. We have 
reached a point now where if we are going 
on with the defense effort, we have got to 
make sacrifices. .. 

“Aside from completing buildings which are 
started, | want to say to you that the SPAB 
announcement meant exactly what it said. 
There will be no more non-defense construc- 
tion that isn’t essential... 

“Now, the construction industry is pretty 
much up against it, and that includes the 
professions. ! can speak with first-hand 
knowledge and a lot of sympathy for the 
architectural profession. They are out on the 
end of a limb. | think the time has come for 
the construction industry to conduct a cam- 
paign in Washington to sell the Government 
a program which has been sold to the Govern- 
ment mostly by labor or manufacturing. They 
put Mr. Odium in charge of the Defense 
Contracts Service down there and his Job is 
to spread manufacturing among the small 
units and, | think, we have got to do that 
in construction so that we begin to spread 
employment. We should not put all these 
huge Jobs into very few baskets; they should 
be spread out, even by subcontract, and } 
think the same thing must be done with the 
professions, the engineers and the architects. 
It seems to me that now more than at any 
time in the history of construction we need 
an integrated industry to be led by outstand- 
ing thinkers and planners and people with 
vision.”’ 
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[Jncle Cam builds bedrooms, too!... 


Y... idea of a sturdy bedroom may be 
something like the one shown at left. 
Designed for plenty of he-man com- 


fort, it is built of materials to match 





any rough-and-tumble scuffle. Walls 





and ceiling, for example, are Presd 





wood* a Masonite” wood fibre hard 
board with a marble-smooth surface of 
unusual hardness. Many architects have 
selected Presdwood or its highly 
moisture-resistant companion product, 
Tempered Presdwood—for use through- 
out the homes they have designed. They 
have chosen it not only because of its 
durability, but because it is easy and 
inexpensive to install and offers unlim 


ited decorative possibilities. 


a. Uncle Sam is building bedrooms, 
too—but the Army and Navy call them 
barracks. Thousands of barracks are 
going up in training camps all over the 
country. Many of them have walls and 
ceilings made of Masonite Presdwoods 
When permanent buildings must be 
constructed in a hurry, Presdwoods meet 
the most rigid specifications. They can 
be applied quic kly with ordinary wood 
working tools. Because they are grain 
less and moisture-resisting, Presdwoods 
will not warp, chip, split or crack when 
properly applied. In every branch of the 
Defense Program, Masonite Products 
are being used in ever-increasing quan 
tities. If Masonite Corporation or your 
Masonite dealer cannot fill your normal 
requirements as rapidly as in the past, 
it is because these modern materials 
are so ably doing their part in our 
National Defense effort. 








5a Right 


y ~~ MASONITE CORPORATION, Dept. AF-11, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago 
eo. + 10n. Bae > | would like to examine Masonite Presdwood and Tempered Presdwood. Please 








8 8 8 tore, forward samples without cost. 
PRESDWOOD PRODUCTS waite 
The Wonder Woods of a Thousand Uses ® Sold by Lumber Dealers Everywhere Address 
*Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. “Masonite” identifies all products City State 
marketed by Masonite Corporation. Copyright 1941, Masonite Corp. If you live in Canada, write Masonite Company of Canada, Ltd., Gatineau, Quebec. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL Published monthly by Time Inc., Orange, Conn, Yearly subscription: U. S. A. Insular Possessions, Canada and VOLUME 175 
FORUM Cuba, $4.00. Foreign Countries in the Postal Union, $6.00. Single copies of this November issue, $1.00. Entered as Second Number 5 


Class Matter at the Post Office at Orange, Conn., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at New York, N. Y. 
Copyright, 1941, Time Inc 
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PRIORITIES 


(Continued from page 2) 





the highest housing priority rating (A-2) 
provided they are located in defense areas 
and increase the living accommodations 
(rentable or apartments) of the 
buildings remodeled. Reason for this high 
rating is that remodeling is cheaper. 
quicker and requires smaller amounts of 
materials than new construction. 
National defenders in Washington expect 
that some 35,000 new defense living units 
(rooms and apartments) will be provided 
each month through remodeling. 


rooms 


critical 


2. Defense houses for rent will receive pref- 
erence ratings ranging from A-2 through 
A-4, may therefore be completed with com- 
parative however, is of but 
little private enterprise 
which never has built many houses for rent 
and in recent months has been building 
a decreasing number of apartments in the 
under-$50 rental range. This high priority 
classification will therefore be dominated 
by publicly financed defense housing, all 
of which is for rent. (Projects built under 
the U. S. Housing Authority’s slum clear- 
ance program fall into this priority classifi- 
cation only if they are located in defense 
areas and are intended primarily for de- 
fense worker families. ) 


ease. This, 
importance to 


3. Defense houses for sale will benefit from 
preference ratings between A-5 and A-10. 
This is exclusively private enterprise’s field 
of operation, for Government builds no 
houses for sale. 


4. Non-defense houses under construction 0” 
September 1 will be aided by priority 
ratings in the high B’s, will thus be as- 
sured of critical material deliveries. The 
term “under construction” is subject to 
local interpretation; it may mean com- 
pleted footings or foundations for a single 
house, or merely completed excavations for 
a group of houses. 


5. Non-defense houses proposed for construction 
will receive no priority assistance. (In the 
eyes of Government, there is no such thing 
as an essential non-defense house, no mat- 
ter what and location.) In this 
category fall 1) all new housing, public 
and private and irrespective of sales price 
or monthly rental, which is proposed for 
construction outside the 275 officially desig- 
nated defense areas and 2) all proposed 


its cost 


new public and private housing in these 
defense which will sell for more 
than $6,000 or rent for more than $50 ner 
month. Actually, there is no law prohibit- 
ing this type of construction, but builders 
will undertake it without the help of pri- 
orities 


areas 


and, due to the operation of the 
priorities system, will experience the in- 
creasing difficulty and the eventual impos- 
sibility of obtaining the essential materials 
on Government's critical list, 


PRIORITIES AT WORK 


\ preference rating is assigned to an 


eligible housing project by an OPM field 


office only after the builder has applied 
for priority assistance at his local FHA 
office and the application has been checked 
by a field representative of the OPM’s De- 
fense Housing Coordinator. (Exception: 
eligible public housing projects receive 
preference ratings directly from Washing- 
ton.) This rating signifies that OPM has 
allocated to the project enough of the 
various critical raw materials to assure its 
completion after all higher rated projects 
have received their requirements. 

The system works like this: the builder 
of a rated project orders his materials 
from his local dealer who is required by 
law to fill this order as soon as he has 
filled higher rated orders and before he 
has filled lower rated orders. Likewise, the 
wholesaler or distributor fills the dealer's 
requirements in the order of the preference 
ratings accompanying them. The same pro- 
cedure is repeated by the manufacturer 
in supplying the wholesaler or distributor. 
Finally, after the manufacturer’s initially 
allocated inventory of raw materials and 
sub-assemblies (sufficient to start the pri- 
ority system rolling) have been exhausted, 
Government will periodically allocate only 
enough additional materials to replenish 
stocks used in the filling of preference- 
rated orders. 

It stands to reason that manufacturers 
will sell to wholesalers only on preference 
rated orders; otherwise they would eventu- 
ally sell themselves out of business. Simi- 
larly, wholesalers and, in turn, dealers 
would soon find themselves without any- 
thing to sell, if they filled unrated or non- 
defense orders. There is small chance, 
therefore, that would-be builders of non- 
defense construction projects will be able 
to obtain critical materials necessary to 
their completion—at least not after exist- 
ing inventories (which appear to be 
large*) have been exhausted. Thus will 
Government effectively curb non-essential 
construction without actually prohibiting 
it by law. 

To facilitate defense remodeling opera- 
tions, OPM has a separate priorities sys- 
tem on the fire. Yet to be officially an- 
nounced, it will probably permit a defense 
remodeler to side-step the usual red-tape 
preliminaries, go directly to his dealer and 
merely certify that the requested critical 
materials are to be used in a defense re- 
modeling operation. (OPM will police the 
program, punish misusers of its privileges. ) 
This certificate will entitle the dealer, and, 
in turn, the wholesaler and manufacturer 
to replenishment of the materials sold. 
And as indicated above, these certificates 


*An early September survey of the Department 
of Commerce indicated that inventories of 
plumbing and heating supply wholesalers were 
38 per cent higher than a year ago, that elec- 
trical goods wholesalers’ inventories were up 
12 per cent and general hardware up 17 per 
cent—all at or near peak levels. Among the 
more general and acute shortages were the 
standard sizes of common nails, various items 
of structural and reenforcing steel, galvanized 
pipe and sheet metal, copper and brass pipe 
and other copper and brass items. 
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will probably carry the equivalent of an 
A-2 preference rating. Some such system 
will also be developed for the obtaining of 
critical materials necessary for the repair 
and maintenance of all types of buildings, 
defense and otherwise. 


PRIORITIES AND THE BUILDER 

While a builder may learn the ABC’s of 
housing priorities from his local FHA 
office, he probably cannot pick up there 
the administrative technicalities of the 
program. For this reason, the 700 odd mort- 
gage bankers who at their annual conven- 
tion (p. 38) last month questioned 
Assistant FHA Administrator Earl S. 
Draper on the meaning of housing pri- 
orities probably know more about the gen- 
eral program than do most builders. These 
are some of the more important facts they 
learned: 


B® A priority rating is no guarantee that 
a project will get the necessary critical 
materials in a hurry. It is merely evidence 
that sufficient raw materials (still in the 
ground, perhaps) have been earmarked 
for completion of this project and that 
they will be delivered when all more 
urgently rated projects have been provided 
for. The lower the rating, the longer the 
delivery delay. 


& Priority ratings may vary from one de- 
fense area to another for the same classifi- 
cation of housing. Thus, defense houses 
for sale within easy commuting distance of 
a bomber plant (one of the most vital de- 
fense items) will quite logically receive a 
higher rating than similar housing in the 
neighborhood of a plant producing less 
vital defense items—say, rifles. 


B® However, all ratings in a given area 
will be uniform for a given classification 
of defense housing. Thus, taking the ex- 
ample above, all rental defense housing 
built both by Government and private en- 
terprise within commuting distance of the 
bomber plant would be rated the same— 
say A-2. And, regardless of price differen- 
tials below $6,000, all defense housing for 
sale near the rifle plant wou!d also receive 
a uniform, but lower, rating—say A-4. 


& Each project preference rating is good 
for four months before it expires. In other 
words, the builder is allowed four months 
within which to use the rating by ordering 
his materials. This does not mean that he 
is required to have started construction 
within the four months. 


& While his application for priority as- 
sistance must state that preference will 
be given to defense worker families in the 
marketing of his houses, a builder will 
not be expected to let the houses stand 
empty for long while he is waiting for 
such occupants. He may sell to others. 


® There is nothing to prevent the sale of 
a defense house which was originally built 
as a rental unit (and therefore entitled to 
a higher preference rating), provided the 
change in the marketing tactics was made 
(Continued on page 34) 
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COOPERATE WITH DEFENSE PROGRAM x 
























KIMSUL IS COMPRESSED AT THE FACTORY — EXPANDED ON THE JOB 


KIMSUL is a soft, flexible insulating blanket composed of processed wood fibers. KIMSUL 
comes in wanted widths and thicknesses...is compressed to about 1/5th its installed square 
footage. Thus KIMSUL is extremely easy to ship, store, handle and install. Illustration No. 1 
shows compressed blanket attached to top plate of side wall. Illustration No. 2 shows 
blanket being expanded to correct density and length. 








KIMSUL Does Not “‘Hog’’ Space KIMSUL is Easy to Handle KIMSUL Saves Man-Hours 
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INSULATION 








KIMSUL* gives top insulation effi- 
ciency — KIMSUL releases freight 


cars for urgent defense uses! 


e By using KIMSUL Insulation in Defense con- 
struction, the U. §S. Government not only 
obtains top-rank insulation efficiency, but at 
the same time releases freight cars for other 
important transporting jobs. KIMSUL Insulation 
is delivered in compressed blankets. Five car- 
loads of KIMSUL equal 25 carloads of non-com- 
pressed insulation in installed square footage! 

KIMSUL is one of the most effective heat and 
cold stoppers ever developed. It is fire-resistant, 
moisture-resistant and /asting. But just as im- 
portant in this period of emergency, KIMSUL’S 
exclusive compressed form speeds shipments, 
simplifies installation and lowers over-all costs. 
Specify KIMSUL and you assist the U. S. Defense 
Program by releasing freight cars for other 
urgent needs. 

Learn more about KIMSUL now. Mail coupon 
below for free illustrated KIMSUL book contain- 
ing complete information. 


*Reg. U.S. and Can. Pat. Off 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
(Building Insulation Division) AF-11 

Established 1872 Neenah, Wisconsia 

0 Please send a representative 

0 Please send free book, “Guide to Efficient Insulation” 








Compressed form results in 
fewer cartons. KIMSUL does 
not get “in the way” on the 
job. Illustration shows 1,375 
square feet of KIMSUL on 
the job and not in the way. 


Carton containing 125 sq. 
ft. of KIMSUL weighs only 
19 Ibs. Remarkably easy to 
carry...adds but negligible 
weight to structural load of 
the building. 


KIMSUL goes up FAST! 
Ic’s usually only a one-man 
job to install KIMSUL. 
Workmen like to work with 
clean, odorless, non-disin- 
tegrating KIMSUL. 


Name 


Address 


City : County State 








The Curious Story Of The Ventilating Tower 


Once upon a time there was a big argument in New York about a proposed new traffic route from the Battery 
to Brooklyn. Commissioner Robert Moses of the Triborough Bridge Authority wanted to build a bridge. The 
Tunnel Authority wanted to build a tunnel. On the side of the Tunnel Authority were Manhattan real estate 
groups, some civic-minded and vociferous architects who feared damage to the beauties of Battery Park (see 


picture), the War Department (bridges are vulnerable to bombers), and, in the end, President Roosevelt. 


So the tunnel won. 





John Adams Davis 


Fortunately for architecture, even a tunnel gets above ground sometime. For ex- 


ample, to get its air it needs ventilating towers. 


This is a ventilating tower: 





With the approval of everyone, even the OK of Commissioner Moses, the Tunnel Authority designed its 


tunnel, and the ventilating towers. 
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the Brooklyn end, and this was to go in the middle: te 
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Whereupon, some of the watchful citizens who had objected to the bridge became worried about the middle 
tower. It was to be right out in the bay where everyone could see it. For some reason they did not worry about 
the other two towers. Perhaps they thought they might never see them. At any rate, they got everyone to 
agree to have a competition for the tower that everyone would see, and the 200-odd architects on the Mayor’s 


list were allowed to enter. Prizes totaling $3,750 were put up. 


The lucky competitors had little to do, much to gain. They were given the structure, complete except for 


the facade. Theirs not to reason why, theirs but to frost the cake. 


(Continued on page 12) 
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plate glass must be handled and held with care! 
That's why Zouri Rolled Safety Key-Set BRONZE 
Sash and Bars are designed to give full cushion 
grip on glass. This important feature assures 
maximum protection against the danger and 


SASH NO. 910 


with pres 


ZOURI 


Provides full cushion grip on both sides 


sure spread evenly along surface of glass. Face, 


gutter, and mechanisms are flexible lol loMolioli-mellohy: 


na secure, yet yielding grip without looseness 


rigidity, or binding 


HOW TO HOLD PLATE GLASS IN SHOW WINDOWS 


& Every architect and contractor knows that 


expense of glass breakage. Equally important, 
all Zouri cold-rolled members are famous for 
their attractive, harmonious design so neces- 
sary for modern store fronts. Refer to Sweet's 
or write ZOURI STORE FRONTS, NILES, MICH- 
IGAN, for further information. 


COUR 


STORE FRONTS 


ILLUSTRATED STORE FRONT MAGAZINE, THE 
ZOURI NEWS, IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING 











(Continued from page 10) 
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x * like a ventilating tower. In fact the Jury report went even further, 

: : helpfully suggesting ways of making the building look even less like 

* _* — 

* ' * a ventilating tower. 
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. id Here is the runner-up: : > 
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x * = es The Jury gave it second prize because it * * 
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McKIM, MEAD & WHITE does look like a ventilating tower. v4 x 
: : 

This decision, a veritable judgment of Solomon, should be preserved x x 
* * 

for posterity. After all, not even the agile weathervane has ever been > pe -—- THA _._. - 
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able to point in two directions at once. ARCHIBALD MANNING BROWN Savastano 
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DON E. HATCH MARTYN N. WEINSTEIN WALLACE K. HARRISON EDWARD D. STONE "°e" Juley Photos 


The pictures above show designs that didn’t get anywhere. The design of Bottomley was presumably thrown out 
because he obviously refused to take the program seriously. This, however, does not explain the rejection of 
Harvey Wiley Corbett’s design, the only one to see the subtle connection between ventilation and peace. 
Antonin Raymond made the mistake of designing a facade that showed its size and accented the building’s func- 
tion. So did Hatch, Weinstein and Lescaze. Edward Stone, who presumptuously looked into the technique of 
ventilation, found that water was liberally used in the process. His indelicate revelation of this fact quite 


naturally removed him from the running. 


Since the New York City Tunnel Authority is not bound by the program to make any use of any of the designs, 
the middle tower may yet be built as shown on page 10. And this is where we came in. Perhaps what some tunnels 
need is a well-ventilated competition. 


(Continued on page 14) 
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OVERHEAD TYPE DOORS 


Listen to their quiet operation. Feel the added strength 
of ‘*Tailor Made’’ Spring Power. Examine those watch- 
ful parts of the simple Ro-Way mechanism that keeps 
the sheave wheels in true alignment, and the Ro-Way 
Door from sticking and binding. Note the metal finish- 
ing process that keeps the hardware parts from rusting 
and corroding, and see the new feature that makes even 
the rarely needed spring adjustment a matter of quick 
convenience. Best of all, your clients get all that Ro-Way 
gives without extra cost. 


ROWE MANUFACTURING CO. caicsotne Le ISA: 


DAY IN-DAY OUT 
DRIVE IN-DRIVE OUT 


with Trouble-Free 


SATISFACTION 
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A TIME-SAVER FOR ARCHITECTS! 


72-page Specification Book with detailed drawings of every 
model of Residential, Commercial and Industrial Doors. Please 
attach Professional card or letterhead to your request. Ro-Way 
service is nationwide with distribution in principal cities. 


ROWE MANUFACTURING CO., 

937 Holton St., Galesburg, Ill. 

Gentlemen: Please send me Free copy of your 72-page *“Time- 
saving Specification Book’’ for Architects, as advertised in 
Architectural Forum. 


Name 


Address 







City ‘i . ais ls State 








Award. To George Nelson, associate editor of THE 
ARCHITECTURAL ForuM and member of the New York 
architectural firm of Hamby & Nelson, the Scarab 
Gold Medal for 1941. The award is national, and is 
made annually by the Scarab Fraternity* to an archi- 
tect or landscape architect under 35 for “meritorious 
work and future promise.” 


*The Scarab Fraternity is a 
national organization of archi- 
tectural students founded 
around 1909. It has twelve 
branches scattered throughout 
the country, about two thou- 
sand alumni and active mem- 
bers, and sponsors exhibits, 
lectures and a_ semi-annual 
publication. Its first Gold 
Medal award, last year, went 
to Architect William Pereira 
of Chicago and Los Angeles. 
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Mid-town Airport. To meet New York’s need for more rapid 
and convenient air transport, Designer Raymond Loewy pro- 
poses a helicopter landing field, built high up on steel pylons 
over the park behind the Public Library. The helicopters 
would act as air taxis between the city and the main field 
outside. The designer claims a dual value for his scheme: 
it could be used over an air raid shelter, the landing surface 
serving to break the impact of large bombs. 


WARD DOCT-194 
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ROBERT MOSh 


Medal for Moses. Last month the American Institute of Steel 

¢ 16 Construction made its first award of the J. Lloyd Kimbrough 

WV IMBROL : Medal to Robert Moses, for “an outstanding contribution to 

ABD | ne ' the structural steel fabricating industry.” Busy Commissioner 

’ Moses accepted the medal by telephone, with a speech de- 

manding less politics in defense, flaying the steel industry 

for its lack of interest in post-war reconstruction, recom- 
Louis H. Dreyer mending a “truce as to non-defense construction.” 
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W. T. Grant store at Richmond, Va., with Brasco Modern Rolled Bronze Store 
Front Construction, including also second floor display window framing and 
ornamental metal work, door frames, trim. Archt.: Baskervill & Son, Richmond. PPSEER SE. 
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I Faithful interpretation of your individual de- 
signs in Brasco Modern Construction, assures 
brilliant success to your completed store fronts. 


T HERE is in Brasco every last refinement of advanced 
design and sound engineering — every essential member for 
complete, unified and harmonious store front construction. 


Over 30 years of continuous pioneering and development 
have produced this rare combination of distinctive features 
and patented principles for substantial strength, lasting 
beauty, assured glass safety. 


You can depend upon Brasco to bring your ideas to life BRASCO MANUFACTURING CO. 


exactly as you planned them—to produce finished store HARVEY (Suburb of Chicago) - ILLINOIS 
fronts that mean success to both you and your clients. Vational Distribution Assures Effective Installation 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR EXPERIENCE. 


BRASCO MFG. CO., Harvey, IIl. 


Send Samples and Folder of New Details of Brasco Modern 
Store Front Construction. 


Firm 


Address 
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FILM STUDIO AND CINEMA, 1941 
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RAILWAY STATION, 1914 








MOTOR-CAR CHASSIS FACTORY, 1914 
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SCHOCKEN RESIDENCE, JERUSALEM, 1936 
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ERIC MENDELSOHN, by Arnold Whittick. Faber & Faber, Ltd., 
London. E. Weyne, New York, U. S. distributors. 180 pp., illus- 


trated with drawings and photographs. 714 x 11. $7.50. 


“The reason that I conceived the idea of writing this book at 
all was because Mendelsohn seemed to me to be, more than 
any other, the representative architect of the age—the era of 
industrialization, of the machine, of steel and concrete; because 
in his work one finds the most convincing expression of the 
fundamental characteristics of modern life.” 

These are strong words, for contemporary architecture is by 
no means in lack of great names. Claims such as this have been 
made for Mendelsohn before, and they have invariably pro- 
voked some controversy, for there are critics who insist that his 
work is bulky but negligible, that it merely follows along lines 
previously established by bigger men. Others base their argu- 
ments on the influence of Expressionism, easily recognized in 
Mendelsohn’s designs; since Expressionism was a movement of 
minor significance, it is argued that Mendelsohn must be 
equally unimportant. These arguments alone tend to suggest the 
contrary, since mediocrity does not tend to provoke discussion. 
It is perfectly true that Mendelsohn was not one of the great 
pioneers of modern architecture, but he can hardly be blamed 
for appearing on the scene too late to assume such a role. And 
it is equally true, as a dispassionate examination of his build- 
ings will reveal, that Mendelsohn, as early as the 1920's, made 
contributions that were far from negligible. 

Like Gropius, Miés van der Rohe and many others, Eric Men- 
delsohn participated actively in the development of an archi- 
tecture that has since found echoes all over the world. Like 
these men, too, he left his country due to political events and 
has since projected his buildings as well as his influence on an 
international scale. Mendelsohn was born in 1887 in a small 
town in East Prussia. From his mother he acquired a love for 
music which has had a profound influence on his architecture. 
His education was conventional, and on receiving his degree 
in architecture in 1912 he went into practice for himself. A 
promising career as a stage designer, painter and architect 
was interrupted for four years by the war, and he was unable 
to resume work until the end of 1918. The following year he 
had an exhibition of sketches in Berlin, and he immediately 
became known to a large group all through Europe, who 
found in these powerful and restless drawings an exciting 
prophecy of a new kind of architecture. In these sketches, 
which return again and again to the theme of the indus- 
trial building, Mendelsohn did more than provide well-ordered 
schemes for the shelter of production equipment: he dramatized 
the factory as the dominant structure of the age of power. As 
in the Gothic cathedral, architecture suddenly became dynamic 
once again, with flashing horizontals and swiftly mounting 
masses imparting to the buildings a sense of actual motion. 
While admittedly fantasies, they were structural fantasies, for 
in every one of the designs the potentialities of concrete, steel 
and glass were expressed with great emphasis and clarity. In 
what is probably the most famous of all his buildings, the 
Einstein Tower at Potsdam, Mendelsohn’s early sketches found 
realization in three dimensions, with the plastic qualities of 
concrete given dramatic expression. For a counterpart to these 
fluid shapes one must turn to works of pure engineering, such 

(Continued on page 56) 
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HOUSE IN EAST SANDWICH, MASS. CARL KOCH, ARCHITECT 
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Paul Davis Photos 

















BATHS, DINING-KITCHEN, GARAGE 
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CARL KOCH, ARCHITECT 


> aioe Phis unpretentious hilltop house illustrates 





an approach to residence design which 
under present conditions seems com 
pletely valid. In essence it is the applica 
tion of what has been learned in the coursé 
of modern architecture's development to 
the local level of building technique. The 
result here is a frame house with clap 
boards and a shingle roof, differing very 


slightly in appearance from the most 





common of New England types. There 

no effort to excite or surprise. The plar 
is rational and direct, with a clean-cut sim 
plicity that reflects the simplicity of the 
problem. The interiors provide an um 
complicated background for comfortabl 
living. and offer no competition to th 


magnificent views. Cost: $8,000, at about 


23 cents per cu. ft 


LIVING ROOM 


KITCHEN 





CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walis — pine clap 
boards over Celotex Corp. Vaporseal; inside- 
studs, Rocklath, U. S. Gypsum Co., and plas 
ter; fireplace wall of red cedar clapboards. 





INSULATION: Outside walis — Vaporseal, 
Celotex Corp. Attic floor—rockwool, Johns 
Manville. 


WINDOWS: Sash—wood casement, Andersen 
Frame Corp., Glass—Thermopane, plate and 
double strength, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Living room—cocoa 
matting. Kitchen and bathrooms—linoleum, 
Armstrong Cork Co. 

HARDWARE: By P. & F. Corbin. 

PAINTS: By Pratt & Lambert 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range, refrigera- 
tor and dishwasher—Hotpoint, Edison Gen- 
eral Electric Appliance Corp. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: By American 
Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp. Cabinets 
—Charles Parker Co. 

PLUMBING: Hot and cold water pipes—- 
Streamline copper tubing, Mueller Brass Co. 
Soil—cast iron. Pump—Deming Co. 
HEATING: Hot air system, filtering and hu- 
midifying, Gar Wood Industries. Water 
heater—Edison General Electric Co. 
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THREE BEDROOMS, DEN, SEPARATE DINING ROOM, FULL BASEMENT 
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The Woodridge development, a 175-acre 
tract a few miles outside the booming 
city of Hartford, was opened in 1938. 
Despite the strongly marked trend to- 
ward the city s outskirts. the project 


was opposed by the lending agencies and 








utilities as being too far out in the 
country, and their cooperation was 
obtained with great difficulty. There are 
now about forty houses in the develop- 
ment, representing a very substantial 
achievement, as selling prices run from 
$9.000 to $18.000. 


The land is rolling and wooded, and 
includes an abandoned ice pond now 
being turned into a community recrea- 
tion center. Lots run from a half acre to 
two acres: their size. in combination 
with the trees and uneven terrain, give 
each house all needed privacy. There 
was no attempt to standardize on the 
houses beyond the restriction of designs 
to a Colonial formula. Most of the 
houses were built on order for known 
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WEST HARTFORD, CONN.,. NORRIS F. PRENTICE, ARCHITECT 
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LIVING ROOM 










FRONT ELEVATION 





buyers, which meant the preparation of 





individual plans in almost every case. 






The house on these two pages is a good 





example of the larger residences. Its plan 






is long and informal. adapted to a sharp 






change in level at one end. Its three bed 






rooms are divided between the two main 






floors. and a fourth bedroom could bi 


made out of the den, which adjoins ; 





lavatory. There are two recreation 






rooms. one of which opens on a terrace 





at the lower level. The general ap 











pearance of the house. both inside and 






out, shows an attempt to recapture th 






spirit of the early eighteenth century 





house. Window muntins are heavy and 






panes are small; floors are a modern 






version of the old pegged planks. and 









the second floor windows. if impracti al. 






are undeniably picturesqu>. 





NORRIS F. PRENTICE, ARCHITECT 
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\ very compact little house, which, if 
conventional in appearance is unusual jn 
plan. The main entrance opens into the 
living-dining room and the vestibule 
creates an excellent dining alcove well 
out of the main lines of circulation. The 
service entrance is inconspicuously located 
on the driveway. Bedrooms and bath form 
a private unit at the rear of the first floor; 
the stair to the bedrooms above opens into 


the living room. 






























































| Courtesy, Hartford Courant 
li 

The square plan of this one and a half story house shows — 
a familiar arrangement, with the den off the living room ZO 
. and the lavatory as the only variations. Placing the garage 
f a short distance from the house creates a desirable hori- 


| zontal appearance and provides a shelter for the service | om 


entrance as well. . 
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TWO BEDROOMS, BATH, LIVING-DINING ROOM 
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Above, a variation of the preceding scheme 


of house, passage and garage. The plan 
shows a compact arrangement of minimum 4 
ee os . :% 
facilities. The openness of the passage is 4 





explained by the view of the small lake 
beyond. In the house below, the kitchen 
forms the link with the garage. The close 
relationship of the lavatory and kitchen is 
a good feature often repeated in the houses 


TWO BEDROOMS, BATH, DEN, DOWNSTAIRS LAVATORY ™ ‘" ‘«vclopment 
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THREE BEDROOMS, BATH, LAVATORY, LAUNDRY, MAID’S ROOM 


NORRIS F. PRENTICE, ARCHITECT 


The most interesting feature here is the long strip kitchen with laundry and 


service entry beyond. The lavatory, as previously noted. is treated as an adjunct 


to the kitchen rather than a convenience for guests, and serves as part of the 
maid’s bath as well. A comparison of the exterior with that of the other dark- 


painted houses in this group suggests that the white shutters are more of a 


detriment to its appearance than a contribution. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—studs, sheath- 
ing, 15 Ib. felt paper and clapboards; inside 
—Rocklath and plaster, U. S. Gypsum Co. 
Floor construction—sub-floor, oak finish. 
ROOF: Covered with red cedar shingles. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and 
leaders — copper. Ducts — galvanized sheet 
metal. 

INSULATION: Outside walls and ground 
floor—Balsam wool blanket, Wood Conver- 
sion Co., and Jiffy blanket, Jiffy Mfg. Co. 
Attic floor and roof—rockweol bats. 
WINDOWS: Sash—Andersen Frame Corp. 
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Glass and glass blocks— Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms — oak. 
Kitchen — linoleum, Armstrong Cork Co. 
Bathrooms—rubber tile. 

WALL COVERINGS: Main rooms—walipa- 
per, Imperial Paper & Color Corp. Bathrooms 
—Veos enameled metal tile, Youngstown 
Pressed Steel Co. 

WOODWORK: Trim and doors—Morgan Sash 
& Door Co. 

HARDWARE: Wrought iron. 

PAINTS: By Devoe & Raynolds. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system—General Electric Co. Fixtures—Plain- 
ville Metal Works. 
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KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range and refrig 
erator—General Electric Co. Sink—Kohler 
Co. 

LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT: Washing machine 
—Bendix Home Appliance, Inc 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: By Kohler Co 
PLUMBING: Hot and cold water pipes 
brass. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Sum 
mer air conditioning, York ice Machinery 
Corp., General Electric Co.; Nokol, Petroleum 
Heat & Power Co. Grilles—Tuttle & Bailey, 
Inc. Regulator — Minneapolis-Honeywel! 
Regulator Co. Water heater—Bauer Electri« 
Co. 
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TWO BEDROOMS, STUDY-GUEST ROOM, LAVATORY, RECREATION ROOM 
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BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 








LIVING ROOM 
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VICTOR CIVKIN, ARCHITECT 





“The House of Ideas” was built by the 
General Electri: Company, in coopera 
tion with a local department store, 1 
demonstrate a great variety of electrical 
labor-saving devices in their prope: 
background. Among these conveniences 
are 225 outlets. more than double the 
usual quota for a house of this size, t 

way speakers at the front ard rear doors 
recessed fluorescent lighting silent 


mercury switches, an electric package 


receiver and a variety of other devices 


The house is located on a slope. facin 

east and a view of Long Island Sourid 

living. sleeping rooms and porches ar 
oriented for the view and. sun Vhe 
guest room-study is placed to form a 
private suite with a bath. A’ similar 
treatment is given the maid's room and 
bath. which occupies the north wing of 
the house and has a separate entrance: 
through the garage. Living and dining 
rooms form one large L-shaped area; 
their arrangement makes the problem of 
temporary screening a very simple one 

Due to the slope of the land. the larg: 
recreation room is almost entirely above 
ground. The kitchen, illustrated on thi 
next page. is laid out in a compact | 

has a dining corner, and is fitted with 
metal cabinets and _all-electris equip- 
ment. Cost: $13,000, at about 37 cents per 
cu. ft. 
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HOUSE IN BRIDGEPORT, CONN. VICTOR CIVKIN, ARCHITECT 
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BEDROOMS 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—studs, diago- 
nal sheathing, building paper, Certigrade 
Western red cedar shingles, Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co.; inside—studs and '% in. precast 
plaster board; Wolmanized treated sills, 
American Lumber & Treating Co. Floor con- 
struction—sub-floor, oak finish, Weyerhaeu- 
ser Sales Co. 

ROOF: Covered with Certigrade shingles, 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. Deck—covered with 
4-ply built-up. 

FIREPLACE: Heatilator, Inc. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and lead- 
ers—copper, Gutters—Wolmanized red cedar, 
American Lumber & Treating Co. Ducts— 
galvanized iron. 

INSULATION: Outside walis and attic floor 
—rockwool, Johns- Manville. 

WINDOWS: Sash—double hung and case- 
ment. Weatherstripping—Chamberlin Metal 
Weather Strip Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Living room—carpet 
over oak. Bedrooms and halls—oak. Kitchen 
and bathrooms—linoleum. 

WALL COVERINGS: Living room — part 
knotty nine. Bedrooms, study, halls—wall- 
paper, Strahan Co., Paramount Co., Sigfrid 
Lonegren Co. Kitchen—linoleum. Bathrooms 
—linoleum and Carrara glass, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. Recreation room—Pan-L- 
Board, Johns- Manville. 

WOODWORK: Trim—pine. Doors—6-panel 
wood, some glass. Garage doors—Stanley 
Works. 

HARDWARE: By Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
PAINTS: By Pratt & Lambert, Inc. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system and switches—General Electric Co. 
Fixtures—Lightolier Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Complete electri- 
cal unit, General Electric Co. 

LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT: Sink—Crane Co. 
Washing machine and dryer—General Elec- 
tric Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: By Crane Co. 
Shower—Fiat Metal Mfg. Co. Cabinets— 
Miami Cabinet Div., Philip Carey Co. 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Hot and 
cold water pipes—copper tubing, Bridgeport 
Brass Co. 

HEATING: Direct fired forced warm air sys- 
tem, filtering and humidifying. Boiler, ther- 
mostat and water heater—General Electric 
Co. 
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TWO BEDROOMS, BATH, BREAKFAST ROOM, GARAGE 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—wood siding 
and stone veneer over frame. 

ROOF: Covered with red cedar shingles. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters 
and leaders—16 oz. copper. 

INSULATION: Attic floor—rockwool. 
WINDOWS: Sash—Silentite, wood, double 
hung, Curtis Cos. 

ATTIC STAIR: Bessier Disappearing Stair- 
way Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms — oak. 
Kitchen, breakfast room and bathrooms—li- 
noleum, Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 

WALL COVERINGS: Main rooms—wallipa- 
per. Bathrooms—Salubra paper, Frederick 
Blank & Co. 

HARDWARE: By P. & F. Corbin. 
PAINTS: By Sherwin-Williams Co., U. S. 
Gypsum Co., Creo-Dipt Co. and Minwax Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range — Magic 
Chef, American Stove Co. Refrigerator— 
Frigidaire Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: By American 
Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp. Cabinets 
—Columbia Metal Box Co. 

HEATING: Direct fired warm air system, fil- 
tering and humidifying, Lennox Furnace Co. 
Grilles—Tuttle & Bailey, Inc. Thermostat— 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
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CHAPPAQUA, N. Y. BENSON ESCHENBACH, ARCHITECT 





Rudolph Edward Seppert 


The advantages of good planting are very well illustrated by the photograph 
above. The house is planned in the form of a simple L, with the garage added 
as a lean-to. There is a small breakfast room which is adequate in size for 
family meals. Cubage: 16,000. 
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BEDROOMS, MAID’S ROOM, THREE BATHS, LIVING-DINING ROOM 
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All photos, Roger Sturtevant 





CONTRA COSTA CO., CALIF. WILLIAM WILSON WURSTER, ARCHITECT 
a , 
z a, 
LEAR i '| The house split into separate buildings 
j | eo cr is perhaps the most luxurious living 
al 


scheme that can be devised. Where the 
climate imposes no difficulties, as here, 
a ar the luxury becomes more a matter of 


planning than of expense. In this group 








there are two sleeping houses, a struc- 
« ture for general living and services, and 
an automobile court with a garage. The 


— : — first three face ona broad expanse of 
~ a ~ Ee | 
anf = red a. ™~ 


lawn. The buildings are carried out 


cy rc a , FEY with the utmost simplicity of form and ; 


4 materials; a typical illustration is the 


| | — | living room on the opposite page, done ’ 











7 in natural wood walls, painted wood 
IO 202 E = ceiling, and a white painted brick fire- 
5 place. 
+ SoH | i 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 
STRUCTURE: Exterior wallis—wood frame 
redwood siding; inside—T. & G. wood, white 
| pine and Douglas fir Fioor construction 
| concrete slab. 
ROOF: Covered with cedar shingles 
: FIREPLACE: Damper—Richardson Mfg. C 
SHEET METAL WORK: Galvanized iron 
WINDOWS: Sash—sugar pine, double hung 
FLOORS: Hollow tile 
: BATHROOM EQUIPMENT By American 
Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp 
» PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Hot water 
2 pipes—galvanized wrought iron Cold water 
pipes—galvanized stce! 
WATER HEATER Wesix Electric Heater 
Co. 
” 
LIVING ROOM 
. 
; 
e 
‘ 
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THREE BEDROOMS, TWO BATHS, MAID’S ROOM AND BATH, DARK ROOM 
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Dormand Photos 


A summer and week-end house on _ the 
south shore of Long Island. Designed by 
the owners, it is a very creditable job in- 
deed, pleasant in appearance and well 
arranged. Bedrooms are separated into 
two groups, and the owner’s suite includes 
a darkroom. The heating unit is centrally 
located on the ground floor as water condi- 
tions make a cellar undesirable. An 
especially ingenious feature is the single 
bathtub, used jointly by the maid and 
guests. Cost: about 33 cents per cu. ft. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—red cedar 
shingles over diagonal sheathing, building 
paper, studs; inside—Celotex Corp. Celotex 
and knotty pine. Wolmanized sills and girders 
and copper termite shields. Floor construc- 
tion—sub-floor, red oak finish. 

ROOF: Covered with red cedar shingles. 
INSULATION: Outside walis (west side) and 
attic floor—4 in. bats, Johns-Manville. 
WINDOWS: Sash—wood, double hung and 
casement, Curtis Cos., Inc. Balances—Unique 
Window Balance Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Living room and bed- 
rooms—carpet, Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., 
Inc. Kitchen and bathrooms—linoleum, Arm- 
strong Cork Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range — Estate 
Stove Co. Refrigerator—General Electric Co. 
Sink—Crane Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: By Crane Co. 
Cabinets—Miami Cabinet, Philip Carey Co. 
HEATING: Gilbarco warm air system, fil- 
tering and humidifying, Gilbert & Barker 
Mfg. Co. Thermostat — Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co. Water heater—Rudd Mfg. 
Co. 























HOUSES For oerense 


Private enterprise prefabricates 600 for Bomber Builder Glenn Martin with walls of a single new 








During this year of booming building. 
many new types of low cost houses have 
bid for recognition. A close contender 
for title to the most significant develop- 
ment of 1941 is the small house presented 
on these pages. Not merely because it 
has already been duplicated 300 times 
for the benefit of defense workers at Mid- 
dle River, Md. and 300 more duplicates 
will soon be completed there with the 


private financing of Bomber Builder 
Glenn L. Martin. Not because the Farm 
Security Administration has already 


adapted its newsworthy features to the 
construction of five large dormitories 
near the Martin plant and eight more 
near Ravenna, Ohio’s huge ordnance 
works. Not because its prefabricated 
parts are fitted together at the rate of six 
houses per day by an erection crew of 
about 150, nor because the first 300 cost 
only $2,250 each. 

Real claim of this small house for sig- 
nificance is its composition and construc- 
tion which differ radically from that of 
any other house ever built. Exterior walls, 
which even in most prefabricated houses 
are traditionally built up of from seven to 
twelve layers of wood, insulation, plaster. 
paint and paper, in this house are com- 
prised of a single building material boast- 
ing all the qualities of the numerous ma- 
terials replaced. Moreover, the house is 
roofed with but 96 unique shingles which 
insulate it as well as keep it dry. 


MATERIAL 
While as up-to-the-minute as a Martin 
“187,” Martin’s house actually dates back 


material, puts six of them together each day. 





to 1936 when George Swenson. now assist- 
ant to Celotex Corp.'s President Bror 
Dahlberg, developed a large. thick, hard- 
surfaced insulating board from two of his 
company’s stock items. The invention was 
a “club sandwich” of two or three layers 
of % in. bagasse fiber (sugar cane) in- 
sulating board between '¢ in. protecting 
layers of asbestos cement well buttered 
with bitustatic compound and hot-pressed 
together to form rigid panels up to 4 x 12 
ft. size. 

While Swenson’s sandwich enjoyed but 
scant use as an exterior exposed building 
material, it soon found its way into many 
an industrial building partition. But, ac- 
ceptance of the new product was disap- 
pointing, and its promotion was curtailed. 
Several times its production facilities were 


nearly thrown overboard as_ worthless. 




















Club sandwich with 
filling of insulating 
board between pro- 
tecting layers of 
asbestos cement is 
134 in. thick for ex- 
terior walls, weighs 
4.9 Ibs. per sq. ft. 
This 4 x 12 ft. panel 
weighs about 235 
Ibs., is carried from 
stock pile to house 
with special four- 
man rig. 








Something new in low cost construction. 





Each time, however they were rescued by 
Inventor Swenson, an ace salesman, who 
was sold on his unique but unpopular 
board and was able to sell his boss on the 
probability that some day a vehicle would 
be developed which would sell his club 
sandwiches like hot cakes. (Tribute to 
Swenson’s perseverance is the fact that 
more of this material has been sold during 
the past twelve months for use in defense 
houses, dormitories and industrial plants 


than during all its previous life. and ay 
parently this is just the beginning.) 


VEHICLE 

Four years ago, the John B. Pierce Foun 
dation, a housing research body in New 
York City, began a search for one mat 
rial which would serve all the purposes of 


multi-material exterior 


a conventional 











house wall. Swenson’s sandwich entered 
into the experiments, but, before any con- 
clusions were reached, the Foundation 
diverted all its energies plus those of Con- 
sulting Architects Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill to the development of a house of 
horizontal plywood-girder construction 
(Arcu. Forum, May 1940, pp. 365-9). 

Satisfied with the results of this work. 
the Foundation’s housing research divi- 
sion, directed by Robert L. Davison, 
turned back to its original quest, decided 
to adapt its patented horizontal construc- 
tion system to Swenson’s patented sand- 
wich. Elaborate racking, compression, ten- 
sion, rain and thermal tests on typical wall 
sections dispersed all doubts as to the 
practicability of the combination, and a 
test house was built on the Foundation’s 
proving grounds at Lebanon, N. J. 

(mong the many housing experts invited 
to witness this demonstration was Design- 
er-Builder Jan Porel, producer and man- 
ager of Glenn Martin’s three-year-old 
185-family brick garden apartment project 
at Middle River. With his plant expan- 
sion program (see p. 335) boosting his 
payroll from a peacetime 17,000 to 45,000 
by 1941’s end and with Baltimore’s near- 
est residential neighborhood about four- 
teen miles to the southwest. Martin was 
in the market for more employe housing. 
and Agent Porel was out scouting for the 
best in low cost construction techniques. 
He had already studied the possibilities 
offered by about 30 different types of pre- 
fabricated houses when he attended the 
Lebanon demonstration. 

Claiming to have the answer to Martin’s 
housing problem, Pierce Foundation of- 
fered to prove it by building on Martin 
property another one-family house and a 
six-family building embodying the lessons 
learned at Lebanon. The latter proved to 
have a few technical bugs in it. but the 
lormer was a convincing show’ which 
prompted Martin to approve the construc- 
tion of some 600 identical houses on two 
pieces of his property within walking dis- 
tance of the bomber plant. 


HOUSE 

As detailed by Architects Skidmore. 
Owings & Merrill. the Martin house is a 
compact 41/2-room rectangle measuring 
24 x 28 ft. While similar in general layout 
to the traditional low cost house produced 
by most operative builders, it features 
several noteworthy pian innovations first 
shown in the “Forum Defense House” by 
the same architects (ArcH Forum, Nov. 
1940, pp. 444-9): The bedrooms are sep- 
arated by a battery of three generous cur- 
tained closets and two furniture niches 
which provide above-average storage 
space, permit the recessing of furniture 
out of the way of traffic circulation and 
diminish sound transmission between the 
bedrooms. As shown in the accompanying 
drawing, the balance of the house enjoys 
extremely open planning; the living room 

combined with a small but adequate 
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EXTERIOR 


dining alcove which runs into an in-line 
kitchen which, in turn, connects with a 
storage or work room. None of these 
rooms is separated from the others by 
doors nor even cased openings, but, thanks 
to a heady arrangement of spur partitions, 
the kitchen is visible only from the near 
corner of the living area and the storage 
room may be seen only from the kitchen. 
Other details seldom incorporated in 
houses of comparable size and cost in- 
clude: (1) Two large, fixed plate glass 
“picture” windows in the _ living-dining 
area, each flanked with movable, screened 
casements. Like all the other casement 
windows of the house, these are divided 
into four panes with horizontal muntins 
which emphasize the horizontal construc- 
tion system. (2) A covered porch. Along 
with the color of the exterior trim, the 
design and size of the front porch is the 
only detail of the house subject to varia- 
tion in the Martin project. (3) A linen 
closet as well as a coat closet. (4) A show- 
er fixture over the tile-trimmed bathtub. 
(5) Built-in shelves and cabinets in the 
kitchen. (6) Metal venetian blinds at the 
“picture” windows. 


PROJECT 

Divided into two near-equal parts, the 
Middle River housing project includes ex- 
actly 607 exact duplicates of this well de- 
signed small house — in the interests of 
economy it was decided that the basic plan 
should not even be reversed. The first 
section (now complete) contains 297 
units. covers 49 densely wooded acres of 





a small peninsula jutting out into the up- 
per reaches of Chesapeake Bay a half mile 
east of the bomber plant. Interestingly 
platted by Designer-Builder-Manager Jan 
Porel, these so-called “Stansbury Estates” 
measure 48 x 100 ft. on the average, face 
the interior courts of “super-blocks,” and 


are serviced at the rear by concrete walks 
and concrete-curbed macadam roads. 

Less attractive is the second, 310 house 
section called “Aero Acres,” which covers 
52 acres of a bald slope about a mile to 
the west of the plant. While the complete 
absence of both trees and a confining shore 
line might have permitted even more flex- 
ible, more interesting platting than at 
Stansbury Estates, the land planners could 
not get airplanes off their minds. They 
laid out the streets in the general (though 
hardly recognizable) shape of an airplane 
and completed the unfortunate analogy by 
naming them “Cockpit Street.” “Dihedral 
Drive.” “Fuselage Avenue,” “Right Wing 
Drive.” ete. Long rows of 48 x 100 ft. lots 
face the long straight treeless streets. 
Considerable landscaping, unnecessary at 
Stansbury Estates, is essential for Aero 
Acres and will be provided. 


FABRICATION 

General contractor for the Martin houses 
is Martin’s Stansbury Manor Corp. headed 
by Porel. However, the work of his erec- 
tion crews is comparatively minor, for the 
Martin houses are comprised primarily of 
“sub-assemblies” fabricated before they 
reach the building lots. Subcontracting 
fabricators, who need never see a house 

(Continued on page 324) 
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go up. produce the bulk of the sub-assem- 
blies: 

In a tent-covered shop at the edge of 
the project a crew of sawyers precut the 
seven members which form each of the 
house's fifteen roof trusses, nail them to- 
gether on a jig table at the rate of about 
120 per day and at a non-union labor cost 
of about 33 cents each. Operated by six 
mechanics and about a dozen helpers. this 
shop also precuts the floor joists, assembles 
the transverse floor girders and ledgers. 
fabricates the ceiling cats and nailers, the 
flue framing members and precuts and 
packages all the framing members for the 
porch, 

In another tent 
members of the rough 
plumbing system are cut to proper lengths, 


operated by eight 
plumbers, all 


threaded and secured together in easily 
portable sub-assemblies. A dummy kitch- 
en-bathroom partition inside the tent fa- 
cilitates the operation, assures an accurate 
alignment of parts on the job. 

& Biggest subcontract is held by the All- 
spline Corp. of McGaheysville. Va., whose 
mill precuts and fabricates into sub-assem- 
blies all the houses’ above-floor structural 
members (except those produced at the 
site shop) as well as all doors and frames, 
windows and frames. kitchen cabinets, 
closet shelves, front and rear steps and 
gutters. It also mills the trim which is 
delivered conventionally in random 
lengths. 

& Wall and partition panels are precut 
and packaged (31 of the former, 29 of the 
latter per house) and delivered directly to 
each building lot by the manufacturer. 
Similarly delivered are all other mate- 
rials and items of equipment, including 
the new-type shingles (see below). plumb- 
ing fixtures, oil-fired sub-floor furnace and 
refrigerator and _ water 


electric range. 


heater. 


ERECTION 

As all of these materials and sub-assem- 
blies arrive at the site by rail and truck 
in a constant flow. the erection crews move 
from lot to lot completing their respective 
phases of the final assembly. Unusual in 
many respects, this site operation merits 
a play-by-play description: 


Foundation. After a bull-doser has taken 
a half-dozen swipes at the lot. leaving an 
excavation 3 ft. deep with sloping sides, 
hand shovels dig eleven holes for the 1 x 2 
x 2 ft. pier footings of transit-mixed con- 
crete. Atop these go concrete block piers in 
which are embedded steel strap hangers 
which will later anchor the house to the 
foundation. Next, precast concrete grade 
beams are cemented to the piers around 
the perimeter (see photo No. 7). They 
ire further secured by concrete caps 
poured atop the piers to bring them to the 
height of the grade beams. Once a copper 
coated termite shield has been applied 
with mastic to the top of the concrete 
perimeter, earth is bull-dozed back to a 
level half way up the grade beams, thus 
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making it easier for the succeeding erec- 
tion crews to work. Forthwith the floor 
crew steps in, lays the precut joists on the 
gradebeams and the ledgers of the heavy 
(6 x 12 in.) transverse center beams (No. 
8). These are covered with moisture- 
proof paper and 114 in. fir plank flooring. 
Trimming the latter involves the only use 
of a saw during the entire erection oper- 
ation. 


Walls. Before the floor is finished, another 
crew moves in. erects the ten 4 x 4 in. fir 
columns. They are mortised at the mill 
to receive the abutting framing members 
and, since they are exposed inside as well 
as out. they are finished with two vertical 
grooves running the entire length of each 
relieve their otherwise — plain 
After these up- 
rights have been secured to the piers via 


face to 
“lumber” appearance. 


the anchor irons, they are tied together 
with horizontal rails which serve as win- 
dow sills and are also exposed inside and 
out around the entire perimeter. (No. 1). 
Atop of the columns along both long sides 
of the house are affixed mill-assembled 
plywood girders with metal clips on the 
upper chord to align and secure the roof 
trusses (No. 2 and section, p. 325). Their 
bottom chords form the window heads, a 
function undertaken by plate strips on the 
shorter sides of the house. Small right 
angle pieces carry this horizontal trim 
around the corners of the house. (No. 3). 
With the wall framing complete. the first 
course of insulating board panels is 
nailed in place. With the second course 
(No. 4), the casement windows. complete 
with frames, copper interior screens and 
hardware, are also positioned. 


Roof. To eliminate the possibility of dam- 
age to the third course of insulating 
board, it is not installed until after the 
roof trusses have been slid over the ply- 
wood girders and secured at 2 ft. intervals 
by the metal clips on the girders and by 
spacer strips near the roof peak. The two 
end trusses come to the job with ventila- 
tion louvers already in place. Once the 
rake cornices. eaves, fascia boards and 
one-piece gutters have been nailed home. 
the roofing crew raises a portable scaffold. 
begins laying the unique roof. Shingles 
(No. 5) are of insulating board. taper- 
ing from 14% to 3% in. and encased in 90 
lb. asphalt roofing felt surfaced with col- 
ored mineral granules. They measure 7 
ft. 1144 in. x 1 ft. 334 in. and are laid with 
13 in. to the weather, are tailor made by 
the manufacturer to cover the Martin 
house’s roof with exactly 24 four-shingle 
courses. 

Each shingle butt is thick and grooved 
to receive the head of the shingle below 
and to cover the nails which secure the 
latter to the shingle lath. While vertical 
joints were originally covered with strips 
of asphalt felt, the covering of,one shingle 
now extends 3 in. beyond the insulating 
board, is cemented to the 3 in. of exposed 
insulating board of the adjacent shingle. 
Eave and rake joints are equally well pro- 
tected. Laid on lath put down by the 
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1. Foundation is comprised of poured concrete foot- 8, 
ings, concrete block piers and reenforced con- 
Excavation is prepared by 


ng is applied atop joists and build- 


grade beams to furnish footing for 


material. 


roofers as they work up toward the roof 
peak, this material permits speedy appli- 
cation. boasts weather-tightness, high in- 
sulation qualities and the thick butts, wide 
weather surfaces and the disguised verti- 
cal joints present an unusualiy attractive 
appearance. 


Plumbing. Three field men install the rough 
plumbing sub-assemblies at the rate of 
one house every two working hours. A 
mechanical trench digger paves the way 
for them between the main utility lines 
(at the street) to the house’s “basement.” 
Requiring six interlocking lengths of 6 
in. porcelain enameled steel pipe. the flue 
is hung from the roof. is finished with a 
cone on top. an elbow pipe connection to 
Asbestos col- 


lars protect all adjacent lumber. 


the furnace below the floor. 


Ceiling. After the preassembled cats and 
ceiling nailers have been installed at the 
proper places between the roof trusses, 42 
(4 ft. square) of interlocking 
smooth (ivory) surfaced insulating board 
(25/32 in. thick) are nailed to the bot- 
tom chords of the trusses forming the 
finished ceiling. 


panels 


Partitions. With the aid of several tem- 

plates, a two-man crew marks out the 

position of the partitions on the floor, 

raises the precut framing members, in- 

stalls the 144 in. asbestos finished insulat- 

ing board panels and trims the partitions 
all in a half day. 


Finishing. Completion of the Martin house 
includes the installation of pressed steel 
plumbing fixtures (the combination kitch- 
en sink and wash tub is delivered to the 
house in a 7 ft. pre-assembled cabinet- 


Floor joists rest on termite-shielded grade 9, Framework fo: 
beams and ledgers of transverse 6 
beams. Earth has been buli-dozed back against etc Due to 


workmen 


11. Exterior walls are comprised of ten openings and 12, Light roof 
is immediately sized for protection 31 panels of the new 134 in. multi-function 
against rain. Note floor furnace grille in center, 
crawl space vent above concrete porch floor. 


Interior partitions require 29 
panels. All are precut to size in the factory. 


14 in 








urtain walis is <« 
12 in pleted with columns, rails, girder 
careful fabrication 


frame is more rigid than it appears 






































trusses, prefabricated 
from 2 x 4's, are spaced 2 ft. on 
centers. Absence of bearing parti 


tions permits flexible planning 


counter), plate glass windows, exterior 
trim, doors, downspouts and the painting 
of all exposed wood. Since the walls and 
partitions require no finishing, paint con 
sumption is small: %4 gal. for inside trim 
including sash and doors; 2 gal. for out 
side trim, gutters, porch and the exposed 
fuel tank beside the rear door 
half gals. 


to weatherproof all panel joints which are 


[wo and a 


of calking compound are used 


further protected by the application of 
asbestos cement battens. Final operation 
is the hooking of step assemblies beneath 
the front and rear doors. They are remoy 
able to permit the closing (during winter ) 
of the screened ventilative openings be 


neath the doors. 


SIGNIFICANCE 


To make the most economical use of his 
erectiongerews, Genera®Contractor Porel’s 
six foremen order their men from house 
to house according to a tight production 
schedule (enclosing and roofing is a 35 
man-hour operation), make no attempt to 
complete a house as quickly as possible 
On the contrary. month ago about 100 
Acres 


stages of construction 


houses in Aero were in various 
none finished de 
spite 20 days of work. However, it has 
been estimated that if the field shop, exea 
vation and erection crews concentrated on 
one house in quick succession, they could 
enclose and roof it in 35 man-hours, finish 
it in about 165 more. And, it is known 
that Stansbury Estates’ 297 houses were 
finished at a rate of six houses per day. 
Speedy production, however. is only one 
of the advantages inherent in the mate- 
rials and the patented 
horizontal construction 
Martin houses: 


“curtain wall” 


system of the 
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Studies indicate that the house may 
he heated at a cost of only $50 per year, 
speak well for the insulating qualities of 
the unique walls and roof. 
Due to the careful detailing of all pre- 
fabricated parts (Architects Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill have detailed every in- 
dividual element of the house), waste is 
reduced to a minimum. When the first 
297 houses were complete. all the waste 
materials were shoveled into a_ single 
truck, sold for a paltry $30. 
During a five-day test in a “rain ma- 
chine.” which would force moisture 
through an ordinary 8 in. brick wall in 
ten minutes, a typical wall section from a 
Martin house was penetrated to a depth 
of only 1g in. (to the asphalt glue). 
Since the walls and partitions require 
no paint, maintenance expenses are limit- 
ed to floors, trim and equipment. 
& Production costs, while a guarded Mar- 
tin secret, compare favorably with conven- 
tional construction. Previously quoted 
estimates of $1,500 to $2,000 notwith- 
standing. each house probably cost Gen- 
eral Contractor Porel about $2,250 includ- 
ing everything within 5 ft. of the house’s 
perimeter, except the contractor's normal 
profit. If this profit is figured at 10 per 
cent and if all site improvement expenses 
are thrown in, the total unit cost at today’s 
prices would probably mount to $2,750. 
No secret is the price bid to the Farm 
Security Administration fortnight ago for 
200 demountable houses of almost identi- 
cal design and construction: $2,705 per 
unit, excluding heating equipment. Also 
public is the fact that the five 6]l-man 
dormitories erected for FSA at Middle 
River of parts largely interchangeable with 
those of the Martin houses cost $18,190 per 
building or $300 per man. While this is 
about equal to the average cost of FSA’s 
conventionally built frame dormitories, the 
Middle River dormitories (right) are more 
quickly built. demountable and _ better 
looking. 
& The modern design and new construc- 
tion system have already passed the test 
of public acceptance, in that the 297 fami- 
lies of Martin employes who rent the first 
batch of houses at from $30 to $35 per 
month (depending on location) are uni- 
versally satisfied with their new houses. 
Only complaints have concerned such mi- 
nor details as the “unshaven” feeling of 
the fir structural members ex posed on the 
interior and the fact that the kitchen lino- 
leum was not extended to cover the floor 
of the adjacent store room. On the other 
hand, such important details as the open 
planning and the large window areas have 
been singled out for favorable comment. 
Even the non-union labor erecting the 
houses is enthusiastic about the operation 
and is favorably impressed with the 
house’s structural qualities—a noteworthy 
attitude seldom held by traditionally mind- 
ed mechanics working on their first pre- 
fabricated house project. 

In sum, by every conceivable yardstick. 
the Martin houses seem to equal or sur- 

‘Continued on page 44) 
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END OF THIRD DAY 






COMPLETE DORMITORY—seven days’ work 
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INTERIOR—without partitions 
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Eric J. Baker 
Supplemental temporary housing "ear Glenn Mar- 
tin’s Middle River, Md. plant is provided by 
five 61-man dormitories for unmarried workers 
and 250 trailers for families. The former are 
built like Martin’s houses; many prefabricated 
parts are interchangeable. However, wall panels 
are set with screws (not nails) to facilitate 
eventual demounting. Note possibilities of 
flexibile interior partition arrangement — roof 
trusses make bearing partitions unnecessary. 
Contractor: Baltimore’s Housing Engineering 
Corp. for Farm Security Administration. Cost: 
$18,190 per building, or about $300 per man. 
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HOUSES FOR DEFENSE 


In Erie, Pa. Contractor Trimble builds his 500 foundations like highways, frames his walls on the 
floor, otherwise adheres to tradition. From cause to effect with a candid camera. 











The defense housing program’s three 
major requirements of quantity, speed and 
low cost have taught residential builders 
many a new construction trick. Some have 
resorted to total factory prefabrication. 
Others have called on factory prefabri- 
cators to handle portions of their jobs 
(see p. 321). Still others have, in a 
sense, become prefabricators themselves 
by precutting and pre-assembling many 
parts of the houses on the site. In this 
third and largest group is W. F. Trimble 
& Sons Co., builders of the 500-unit $2 
million Franklin Terrace defense housing 
project at Erie, Pa. But, besides capital- 
izing on the speed and economy of site- 
prefabrication, they have taken a tip 
from road builders in the construction of 
the project’s foundations and floors. 

Franklin Village began early this year 
when the Navy Department brought Erie’s 
growing housing problem to the attention 
of the Office of Emergency Management’s 
Division of Defense Housing Coordination. 
The problem sprang from the expansion 
of the General Electric Company’s Erie 
plant, which had announced that 4,000 
new workers would be needed by year-end 
to help the 6,000-man crew fill the Navy’s 
huge order for steam turbines. And, G. E. 
is only one of ten Erie manufacturers 
working on defense contracts. 

Forthwith, field representatives of the 
Defense Housing Coordinator surveyed 
the problem, found that 2,000 to 2,500 of 
the increment in defense industry workers 
would have to come from beyond the city’s 
commuting suburbs and that only 761 
dwelling units would be available for 
them: 545 city vacancies, many of which 
were substandard; 143 new units then 
under construction; 25 through the recon- 
ditioning of existing buildings and 48 
vacancies outside the city but within the 
limits of rural mail service. Counting on 
private enterprise to build the greater part 
of the needed homes, the Coordinator 
solicited the President’s approval of a 
500-unit Government project for Erie, sug- 
gested that the Federal Works Agency’s 
U. S. Housing Authority build it. 

USHA worked fast through Erie’s local 
housing authority, commissioned Architect 
Walter T. Monahan on February 11, pur- 
chased land on April 1, let the construction 
contract on April 9, and the first families 
moved into partially completed Franklin 
Terrace on July 4. However, G. E.’s pay- 
roll went up faster than the houses, and 
the Coordinator was torced to provide 
temporary shelter for them. At his recom- 
mendation, Farm Security Administration 
on April 2 let a contract for 200 trailers, 
immediately went to work in the G. E. 
plant’s backyard providing roads, utilities 
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BACKGROUND: 


Seat of Erie, Pa.’s housing prob- 
lem is General Electric’s spraw!l- 
ing plant whose payroll was 
upped from 8,000 to 12,000 in a 
year to fill turbine contracts for 
the Navy. About half the new- 
comers are from out of town. 


First stop for Drill Press Operator 
B. J. Rogan, his wife and small 
son was this attic room—one of 
the 545 Erie vacancies quickly 
filled at the beginning of the 
industrial expansion program. 
Mr. Rogan earns $42.50 per week 
in the General Electric plant. 


Temporary shelter was provided 
by 200 Farm Security Adminis. 
tration trailers in G. E.’s back 
yard until U. S. Housing Au- 
thority had completed its 500- 
unit “permanent” project. Note 
one of three utility buildings in 
right background; it contains 
laundry and toilet facilities. 


At home, Mr. Rogan plays cards 
with a neighbor at a drop-leaf 
table, seated on pull-out seats 
which form one of the trailer’s 
two Puliman-like berths at 
night. Left, gasoline pressure 
stove and heater; right, closet, 
sink-counter and ice box. Rent 
$6 per week per trailer. 


























FOUNDATION 


and three toilet-laundry buildings to serve 
the trailer camp. On May 22 the mobile 





project arrived in Erie to be rented to 
G. E. workers at $6 per trailer per week. 
Today, Franklin Terrace is 100 per cent 
complete, 70 per cent occupied, and half of 
the “stop gap” trailer project has moved 
on to Waterloo, N. Y. for more urgent 
business. 

So much for Franklin Terrace’s back- 
ground— the photographs and captions on 
these pages highlight the use of heavy 
road-building machinery and site prefab- 
rication techniques which brought these 
500 “permanent” defense houses to com- 
pletion at the fast rate of 3% units per 
working day and at the low estimated con- 
struction cost of $3.463 per unit. 





Foundation trenches are dug mechanically to A versatile bull-dozer levels off the earth between ‘ 
a uniform depth of 5 ft. Operated by a the concrete block foundations, packs it down 
crew of two, this machine completes the preparatory to forking, cinder filling and instal- 
excavations for a four-family, basement- lation of sub-floor plumbing lines. The latter are 
less building in four hours. pre-assembled in convenient lengths in a field shop. 












Layers of asphalt paper are rolled To reenforce the concrete floor siab, heavy wire A highway paver speeds up the floor pouring operation. 
out over the tamped cinder fill, mesh is unrolled atop the asphalt paper. The Supported by a movable crane, the concrete container is 
tarred in place as a _ sub-floor entire flooring operation for a typical four-unit shuttled to the desired location from the self-propelling, 
protection against moisture. Most building—from cinders through concrete —re-_ self-feeding mixer. It is operated by a crew of three. 
of the houses are built in four’s. quires less than a day. is followed by a trio of floor levelers. 





All photos, OEM by Palmer 







Wall frames are fabricated horizontally on the floor from lumber pre- noon, then moved to the next building. A second crew of 40 raised the 
cut in a field shop, are raised in place by sheer brute strength. two prefabricated side wall sections, built the two end sections con- 
Crane in background of third view operates a clam-shell scoop, does ventionally and completed the floor and flat roof framing by 4:30 P. M. 
not assist in the frame erection.) On this four-unit building one 40- of the same day. Like the two framing crews, all crews specialize in 
man crew fabricated the entire wall frame between 8:30 A. M. and only one phase of the construction system. 
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Pre-cut sheathing is applied horizontally to the Qutside the sheathing goes building paper and large, quickly Inside finish is equally conven 
building’s sides, diagonally to its ends for ex- applied shingles of asbestos cement. Window and door tional A four-unit building 
tra strength. Nailed in place by a 14-man frames are assembled in a site shop, receive a primer coat completely lathed with sheets of 
crew, sheathing would probably pull loose if prior to installation. Time and money was wasted by labor's perforated gypsum-asbestos in a 
nailed to the framing prior to erection. insistence that windows be glazed after installation. few hours by a 14-mar rew 


SITE IMPROVEMENT 
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Road fill of rock-like siag, a waste product from nearby steel mills, is rolled Complete, except for grading and landscaping, these Franklin 

prior to paving. Projecting cubicles beside rear doors of houses in back- Terrace buildings each contain four dwelling units. Note con 

ground are coal bins. The two-story houses contain a living-dining room, trasting one-story, pitched-roof building at end of court. Est 


kitchen, bath and one to three bedrooms, rent for $25 to $35. mated construction cost $2 million, or $3,463 per unit 


INTERIOR NEIGHBORHOOD 
rr 


“* 


Kitchen of apartment occupied by Rogan Next door to Franklin Terrace is a 23-year-old defense housing project built by Government dur- 
family shows last stop in attic-to-trailer- ing World War 1, subsequently sold to private operators and still in good repair (rear view 
to-house sequence. Utilities: gas-fired above, front view right). The new project will remain in Government hands after the emergen 
water heater, range and _ refrigerator; cy, will be operated as a subsidized ‘‘sium clearance” project for families in the !ow income 
a coal-fired forced air heater is located in bracket. Franklin Terrace’s construction agency: Erie Housing Authority for the U. S. Housing 
an adjacent utility room. Authority. Contractor: W. F. Trimble & Sons Co. Architect: Walter T. Monahan. 
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Significant 
month on the Building-for-Defense front: 
& While the public had long since contrib- 
uted some $13.5 million for their operation, 
the first of more than 250 projected USO 
recreation buildings did not get under 
way until late last month. To be financed 


developments of the past 


by the Government from the Federal 
Works Agency's $150 million Defense 
Public Works fund, the construction of 
these spare-time refuges for military  per- 
sonnel has been delayed by red tape and 
wrangling Federal and_ local 
agencies and the United Service Organi- 
zations. After the President had _ trans- 
ferred the production of these buildings 


between 


from FWA to the Army’s Quartermaster 
Corps, the Zone Il office forthwith let 
contracts for three USO projects near Fort 
Dix, N. J.. to cost $70,000 each. 
& While actual construction of 
Public Works projects is trifling. as yet. 
more than half of the available $150 mil- 


Defense 


lion for this program has already been 
earmarked. Thus, month ago 442 pro- 
jects with an estimated cost of $85.6 mil- 
lion had received Presidential approval. 
In addition to the USO recreation centers 
discussed above, they include primarily 
schools, hospitals, sewer disposal plants 
About 
the total will be financed entirely by Fed- 
eral funds and will thus be built either 
by the Army (USO buildings) or by the 
new Emergency Operations Unit of FWA’s 
Public Buildings Administration. The bal- 
ance are to be financed jointly by Federal 
and local governments and will be built 
via the old localized PWA procedure (in- 


and water systems. one-fourth 


WHO IS 


Into the open, for the first time, comes the 
war between entrenched AFL and invading 
CIO which has smoldered for months on the 
defense housing front. Threatening a com- 
plete stoppage of defense construction in the 
vital Michigan area, AFL demanded that the 
Government reject a clearly qualified low bid 
for defense housing in Detroit because the 
contractor proposed using CIO labor (the 
union chosen by his own men) to handle the 
project. Thus, it did not take long for the 
AFL to show its hand which a few hours be- 
fore had thunderously applauded patriotic 
resolutions at its Seattle Convention. ‘‘Justi- 
fying’ the AFL stand was a stabilization 
agreement concluded between AFL and OPM 
wherein the union agreed to give up certain 
overtime demands and agreed to submit dis- 
putes to negotiation in return for a ‘‘mo- 
nopoly’’ of defense building. Specifically at 
stake in Detroit was a potential loss of 
$431,000 on 200 defense houses and a loss of 
time, already measured in weeks. 

Facts of the Detroit story, so abundantly 
featured in the daily press, are reviewed only 
briefly here. The Currier Lumber Company, 
producers and erectors of semi-prefabricated 
houses, entered a bid which was virtually 
$1,200 per house lower than the next bid. 
Currier’s bid of $3,265 per unit is believable 
and comparable with costs achieved in other 
defense housing projects. Currier has pre- 
sented evidence of its financial ability ana 
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volving private architectural services) 
under the supervision of FWA’s Defense 
Public Works Division field officials. 

& Acting as landlord for the 100,000 fami- 
lies to be housed in Government-financed 
defense projects, FWA Administrator 
John M. Carmody has finally indicated 
what rents his tenants will have to pay. 
While the ruling is flexible and may be 
varied in accordance with local conditions, 
it requires defense worker families to pay 
$27.50 per month for a _ one-bedroom 
dwelling, $30 for two bedrooms, $32.50 
for three. Utility costs are extra. For 
Army enlisted personnel receiving a regu- 
lar allowance for quarters and for Army 
civilian employes the rental schedule is 
lower: $21 for one bedroom, $23.50 for 
two and three. Lower still is the schedule 
for Army enlisted personnel not receiving 
allowances: $11, $13 and $15, respectively. 
Similar schedules for Navy personnel, 
whose housing program is almost com- 
plete, have been in effect for some time. 
(In addition to the bedrooms, most Gov- 
ernment defense houses provide a living 
room, kitchen, dining space and one bath. ) 
BReleased last month, the Federal Se- 
curity Agency’s report on July employ- 
ment showed that 114,200 men in 
building construction occupations were 
registered at public employment offices as 
looking for work. This represented an 8 
per cent decline during the month—a far 
from startling fact. “Construction occupa- 
tions, unlike those in the other groups of 
selected industries,’ comments 
the report, “have a large number of regis- 
in thirteen of the 23 occupations, 


defense 


trations: 


DEFENDING WHAT ?—tThe Currier Case 


structural competence to produce the work. 
Its bid provides payment of prevailing wage 
scales or better, and its houses, in every 
particular, meet specification requirements. 
Conclusion of the contract between FWA 
and Currier was prevented by a request from 
OPM. As this is written the contract has 
not been signed. 

There are numerous significant sidelights 
to this situation. Is there any legal basis for 
the OPM-AFL agreement? Does such an 
agreement controvert the Wagner Act? Aside 
from its legal aspects, has such an agreement 
any realistic effect in view of the fact that 
since it has been in force there have been a 
number of AFL strikes on defense building 
projects in different parts of the country? 
Did AFL time its move to coincide with 
pending appropriation under the Lanham Act 
(which provides more funds for Government 
financed defense housing), hoping to write in 
even tighter freezing of the AFL monopoly? 
Despite its declared lack of opposition to 
prefabrication, is AFL prepared to go any 
length to force continuation of obsolete craft 
building methods? These questions make 
clear that the present situation provides in 
effect the threat of a mammoth jurisdictional 
strike, only here the opposing forces are not 
departments within a single union but two 
great unions, one on the inside and the other 
trying desperately to get into Building. 

If this were merely an internecine fight its 





GTN... HEADWAY AND HEADACHES 


the number of job seekers exceeded 1,000 
and in only one—connector—was there 
less than 100 workers available.” 

®&Thus far this year, prices of asphalt 
roofing products have zoomed up 20 per 
cent. Last month Administrator Leon 
Henderson of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration went to work preparing ceiling 
prices for the commodity, indicated that 
they would be below “current levels.” Also 
abuilding are ceilings over the prices of 
building paper and old rags. The latter 
have jumped $15 a ton during the past four 
months, currently range from $36 to $40 
a ton, or about double the average of the 
past ten years. In addition to asphalt 
roofing, old rags are used in the manu- 
facture of builder’s felt. linoleum and cer- 
tain grades of building paper. 

& Totaling defense construction statistics 
as of September 1, the Office of Production 
Management month ago announced that 
$9.7 billion was completed, in progress 
and definitely scheduled. Including com- 
pleted and semi-completed projects, con- 
struction in place was valued at $3.4 
billion, or 36 per cent of the total program. 
The total military phase of the program 
(including cantonments) amounts to $4.3 
billion, of which $1.7 billion or 40 per 
cent is already in place. Non-military 
defense construction totals $5.4 billion, is 
comprised of $2.0 billion of Government 
financed industrial facilities, $0.3 billion 
of private plant expansion and about $3 
billion of private and public defense hous- 
ing. On September 1, only $1.7 billion, 
or 32 per cent, of this non-military phase 
of the total program was in place. 


effect on the defense program would be 
serious enough. Actually it raises questions 
far more serious than the prerogatives of one 
union or of another. 1) Will the Government 
become a partner with any union which 
places its demands above the national de- 
fense? 2) Will the Government become a 
partner with any union in operating a closed 
shop? 3) Will the Government become a 
partner with any union in canceling out the 
proved speed and economy of prefabricated 
defense housing and in stopping the forward 
motion of new technologies which promise to 
make decent housing available to millions of 
laboring men’s families, hitherto denied them? 
These are not legal questions, although the 
present controversy presents its legal side. 
These are not academic questions, although 
they will be hotly debated by labor philoso- 
phers. Neither are these expedient questions. 
But these are the questions which most 
Americans want answered—Americans who 
are now preparing to sacrifice comforts and 
necessities and peace of mind to preserve 
liberties and to resist restraints. These are 
questions to be answered not only by the 
Government but by any union which attempts 
to coerce the Government at any time, and 
particularly at this time, into a vicious part- 
nership. If it should develop that a choice 
must be made, it should not be too difficult 
to decide which Union we intend to preserve, 
the AFL or the USA.—THE EDITORS. 
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... A TRIO OF MODERN PLANTS 


in J & J’s decentralized industrial community feature unusual fenestration. Modern architecture, 
marble and glass make the Ligature Building a sterile laboratory, an attractive show window. 


“We are aiming at a simplified approach 
to every industrial task . a plan for a 
greatly simplified form of management and 
a direct contact with all those who work 
with it . .. We believe this form of de- 
centralization makes it possible for all of 
us to have a better understanding of the 
individual industrial effort.” Thus spoke 
Chairman Robert W. Johnson of Johnson 
& Johnson at the dedication month ago of 
his new Ligature Laboratory—the third in 
a series of modern plants to be completed 
in an organized industrial community on 
the rural outskirts of New Brunswick, N. 
J. Practicing what he preaches, Manu- 
facturer Johnson, whose administrative 
and production facilities have for years 
been concentrated in a centralized group 
of multi-story factory buildings in down- 
town New Brunswick, three years ago pur- 
chased 250 acres of rolling farm land on 
either side of U. S. Route No. 1 three 
miles southwest of the city. There he 
laid out a decentralized but closely inte- 
grated project which would eventually 
comprise seven or more factories, an ad- 
ministration building, a power house, an 
electrical switching station, a sewage dis- 
posal plant and such accessory facilities as 
garages, railroad sidings, connecting roads 
and a warehouse. 

Temporarily suspended due to national 
defense, this building program is already 
more than 30 per cent finished. As shown 
on the accompanying site plan, the once 
barren tract now supports one office build- 
utility buildings and 
factories for three J & J divisions: Per- 
sonal Products Corp.. 
Corp. and the Ligature Laboratories. 


ing. the three 


With the exception of the office struc- 


ture which, for some inexplicable reason 
was designed to resemble a Georgian 
school house, all the buildings are of in- 
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PERSONAL PRODUCTS BUILDING 
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Industrial Tape 


teresting modern design from the drafting 
boards of Architect-Brothers R. G. and W. 
M. Cory, industrial specialists whose past 
work is notably marked by the Starrett- 
Lehigh industrial skyscraper in New York 
City. As the accompanying photographs 
testify, the design of each of these three 
J & J factories, while interrelated, has 
shown a progressively higher order of 
architectural treatment in line with thei 
increasing prominence of location. Here- 
with, then a brief examination of the first 
two factories and a longer look at the 
details of the new Ligature Laboratory. 


PERSONAL PRODUCTS BUILDING 

Situated on the south side of the highway 
almost concealed from the view of motor- 
ists by a knoll, the Personal Products 
factory is the least attractive, least ex- 
pensive building of the trio. Built coinci- 
dentally with the switching station and 
the power house and with the same ma- 
terials, it was also the first of the three 
factories to be completed (March 1940). 
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Prime requisite was that the architects 
enclose 180,000 sq. ft. of production and 
office area with materials which would pet 
mit four-way expansion and minimum 
maintenance expenses at a low construc 
tion cost. Both figures were depressed 
(the latter to $1.29 per sq. ft. exe lusive of 
all services and partitions) by the use 
of buff structural tile as the one material 
for the exterior curtain walls (at an: in 
stalled cost of only 53 cents per sq. ft 
Exterior walls are broken by long strip 
windows of multipane fixed steel sash, and 
on the long sides, closely paralleled by 
railroad sidings, by a series of overhead 
doors spaced and dimensioned to jibe with 
box car openings. The southwest facade i: 
varied by the presence of a glass-block en 
trance projection and seven aluminum 
painted overhead doors through which de 
liveries of cotton and other materials are 
made via truck from the main J & J New 
Brunswick plant. Both the receiving and 


shipping of materials were facilitated by 
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All photos, Samuel H. Gottscho 





the raising of the concrete floor 4 ft. above 
grade to the level of truck trailers and 
railroad cars. 

Measuring 300 x 600 ft.. the factory is 
of. conventional construction skeleton 
steel frame with a built-up pitch and 
gravel roof supported by columns 37 x 50 
ft. on centers and offering a clear ceiling 
height of 14 ft. (total height: 24 ft.). 

Like all the buildings in this industrial 
project. the Personal Products factory is 
supplied with electricity from the switch- 
ing station (a 4150 volt high tension line 
runs conveniently across the property ) 
and with steam piped underground from 
the project's power house. Three million 
gallons of water are pumped per day from 
New Brunswick’s nearby reservoir, and the 
pumps 
waste uphill to connect with the city 
system. All of the J & J industrial com- 
munity ’s utilities are now adequate to 


project's sewage disposal plant 


serve the future buildings. 


INDUSTRIAL TAPE BUILDING 


Situated on the other side of the high- 
way and partially screened from it by 
trees, the Industrial Tape Corp. factory 


vas completed this spring. was presented 
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in detail in the June Forum (pp. 430-1) 
and is now turning out miles of adhesions 
for use in the production of parachutes. 
gas masks and other defense items. In 
review, this factory is quite similar in de- 
sign and construction to the Personal Pro- 
ducts unit, except that it is faced on the 
exterior with buff-colored brick, 
with a maroon-glazed terra cotta tile. 
Most significant detail of the exterior 


trimmed 


design is the long strip window which 
runs around three sides of the building. 
interrupted only by the entrance projec- 
tion. Unsatisfied with the appearance pre- 
sented by the steel sash in the somewhat 
similar fenestration of the Personal Pro- 
ducts factory. the architects glazed the 3 
ft. high opening with 8 ft. panels of plate 
glass set top and bottom in the standard 
stainless steel trim frequently used on store 
fronts. (Complete air conditioning made 
the provision of fixed sash feasible.) In 
a further attempt to give the window 
the effect of being one long strip of 
glass, these plate glass panels were sep- 
arated with lucite mullions, and the steel 
columns behind the walls were painted 
black to disguise their presence from 
While both tricks improved 
the appearance of the building, neither 


the outside. 


was considered the final answer to the 
problem, and further experi:nents were 


made in the next factory. 


LIGATURE BUILDING 


Situated on a bald knoll in full view of 
motorists traveling in either direction is 
the new Ligature Laboratory show 
window of the J & J industrial community. 
Obviously serving this function as well as 
its more mundane purpose as a_ huge 


surgical gut packaging machine, the build- 


LIGATURE BUILDING 





ing is oriented with its entrance corner 
pointing to the highway so that two sides 
are readily seen by passers-by. And, they 
will be seen. for these two sides of the 
beautifully low and modern building are 
veneered with Vermont marble. cut hori- 
zontally by full length strip windows 
without mullions and dominated at their 
intersection by the projecting plate glass 
wall of the reception foyer. Unlike a show 
window, however, the pleasing modern 
treatment of the exterior has been carried 
indoors where the principal building ma- 
terial is structural glass. In a class by it- 
self as far as both design and function are 
concerned, the J & J’s new Ligature 
Laboratory is probably the most modern 
monumental defense plant in the U. S 
today. 


Function. 
it, the manufacturing process within the 


Like the building which houses 


Ligature Laboratory is spotlessly clean. 
All the dirty work is done by another 
J & J subsidiary (Johnson Suture Corp.) 
in Chicago where the ice packed intes- 
tines of Government-inspected sheep are 
received from local slaughter houses, split 
into ribbons and shipped to the Ligature 
Laboratory via express insured at jewelry 
rates. In the new building. women wind 
the ligatures (also commonly known as 
sutures) on small reels (one per reel). 
insert the reels in glass test-tube-like con- 
tainers which are then sterilized, her- 
metically sealed and packed in small 
boxes for shipment. 

With a shop payroll of about 100 women 
and a small office force of both men and 
plant is said to be 
“capable of producing surgical ligatures 
sufficient to supply the needs of the entire 


women, the new 
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WINDOW viewed from winding room. 


North American Continent” and will “per 
mit of rapid expansion of production in 
the event of national emergency.” 


Exterior Design of the Ligature Laboratory 
is simplicity itself. It is a rectangular 
building measuring 102% x 190 ft. with 
eight courses of marble veneer extending 
24 ft. above grade. Exclusive of the canti 
levered stainless steel entrance canopy and 
the projecting corner of the reception 
room, only ornamentation on the entire 
building is comprised of horizontal grooves 
cut into the top course of marble. And. 
to create the sheer effect of monolithi: 
construction, the marble slabs have been 
carefully set with but Y¥% in. of mortar 
between them. 

Relieving this dignified expanse of 
marble are the long strip windows which 
take the place of the third course of 
marble. As in the Industrial Tape plant 
these windows are 3 ft. 8 in. x 8 ft. sheets 
of heat-absorbing plate glass secured top 
and bottom by fixed stainless steel settings 
But, continuing their experiments toward 
the creation of an effect of one uninter 
rupted area of glass, the architects speci 
fied that the sheets be butted against 
one another with only a thin layer of 
black mastic between them. As far as ap 
pearance is concerned, the experiment has 
proved highly successful—the heat absorb 
ing pigment in the glass darkens the 
window and the mastic joints are not ap 
parent except upon close examination. 
Whether or not the joints will open with 
the expansion and contraction of the 
masonry remains to be seen next spring. 
However, the present installation was in- 
expensive, and but little added labor and 
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material cost will be involved if it be- 
comes advisable to separate the glass 
sheets with plastic or metal strips. 

Further enhancing the continuous ap- 
pearance ol the strip windows is the dis- 
guising of the supporting columns which 
run directly behind them at 19 ft. inter- 
vals. This was done by finishing the three 
sides of each column which were visible 
from the exterior with a 3 ft. 8 in. band of 
black. sand blasted structural glass. 

Other noteworthy exterior design fea- 

tures include: 1) the transparent plastic 
entrance doors with bronze hardware, 2) 
the huge reception room window whose 18 
ft. height is horizontally divided with five 
stainless steel-covered channels at each 
marble course and 3) the buff tile finish 
of the north facade which is invisible 
from the highway and which may _ be 
knocked out to provide for future expan- 
sion of the plant into what is now the 
parking lot. 
Interior Design of the Ligature Laboratory 
reflects the same purity of materials and 
minimum of ornamentation that is ap- 
parent on the exterior. Columns supporting 
the 15 ft. ceiling and crawl space and roof 
above divide the interior into five bays. 
the first of which is partitioned off to 
provide employes’ lounges and _ toilet 
facilities, a laboratory, first aid room and 
an office and reception room and their 
toilet facilities. Walls of employes’ rooms 
are finished in structural glass of various 
colors and their fixtures and furnishings 
would put to shame the lounges of many 
a swank night club and hotel. 

Paneled, like the office, in bleached 
walnut, the reception room is floored with 
marble and furnished by Architects Powell 
& Morgan with furniture designed by 
famed Finnish Architect Alvar Aalto. Its 
huge corner window is continuously 
screened with a curtain of spun glass and 
may be blacked out (for motion picture 
purposes) with a gold theater curtain 
which normally serves as a valance for 
the window 

Housing ten long glass-covered tables at 
which ligatures are wound on reels, the 
second bay of the plant is finished with 


Continued on page 46) 
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...A MILLION SQ. FT. OF FLOOR 


is the latest addition to Glenn Martin’s aircraft plant, once a Santa Ana church. Architect Albert 


Kahn capitalizes on a sloping site, designs a bomber factory with a basement. 


In a small abandoned church 30 odd years 
ago, Glenn L. Martin built his first air- 
plane, organized the company whose name 
was to become synonymous with “bomber.” 
This month Martin will dedicate his new 
“Plant No. 2,” the latest word in modern 
industrial design and construction, the 
latest step in an expansion program which 
has boomed Middle River, Md. from a 
sleepy cross-roads town 14 miles north of 
Baltimore to the nation’s biggest bomber- 
building center. 

Between Martin’s California church and 
the Maryland Plant No. 2 are many more 
factories than the name of his latest 
would indicate. Thus, the first move was 
to a nearby Santa Ana cannery, then to a 
real factory in Los Angeles, in 1918 to a 
bigcer plant in Cleveland and finally in 
1929 to Middle River. Early stages of this 
rapid growth were financed in part by 
Martin’s pay and prizes from non-manu- 
facturing exploits. He flew the first air 
mail in 1912, dropped the first bombs in a 
1913 Army experiment, made the first 
long-distance over-ocean hop (Catalina 
Island and return), made $700 a day as a 
motion picture stunt pilot—more than co- 
star Mary Pickford made in a week. 


PLANT NO. 1 

At Middle River, Martin’s production 
exploits have been equally daring and 
advanced and considerably more fruitful. 
Covering 81 acres, his sprawling manu- 
facturing facilities have been financed en- 
tirely with private capital—a fact which 
has placed his production program ahead 
of the industry’s and a boast which few 
other defense manufacturers in any in- 
dustry, now busy building Government- 
financed plants, can make. The reason is 
three-fold: 

In the first place, Martin came to 
Middle River because the nearby tide- 
water (an upper estuary of Chesapeake 


PLANT NO. 2 
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Bay) was essential to launching heavy 
flying boats. because the seat of the na 
tional Government—always his biggest 
customer—was but 55 miles away and be- 
cause 90 per cent of his suppliers were 
within a few hours’ trucking distance. 

Secondly, Martin preferred to concen 
trate his expansion at Middle River to 
capitalize on the abundant labor supply 
and the economies of centralization rather 
than to heed the Army's advice to de- 
centralize to the less populous, more 
bombproof Mid-West. This attitude quite 
logically caused the Army to go slow in 
awarding Martin a build-and-deliver con- 
tract for Middle River. (The Army finally 
got its way only by asking Martin to build 
and operate for it a bomber assembly 
plant on its Fort Crook Reservation neat 
Omaha, Neb. In this Mid-west plant. 
almost identical in size and design with 
Middle River’s Plant No. 2, the Glenn L. 
Martin Co. will assemble bomber wings 
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and fuselages by 


produced by Goodvea 
Chrysler, will do only about 40 per cent 
of the work itself.) 

& Lastly. Martin long ago foresaw the cur 
rent national emergency and its need tor 
bombers. began expanding his plant i 
anticipation of the war and defense orders 
which he confidently expected to come hi 
way. 

Result of these three facts is that Mar 
tins Middle River project, a patch of 
scrubby woods in 1929. has grown to mor 
than 3.2 million sq. ft. of industrial floor 
space with the completion this month 
Plant No. 2. 

The project is divided into three part 
each of which is a multi-building plant 
Plant No. 1 is comprised of the original 
1929 factory (now shops for the enlarged 
plant) and a small administration build 
ing which have been supplemented by 


several additional factory, engineering. 


personnel and service buildings. Newest 














factory in this group, the huge two-story 
detached Navy building boasts a floor area 
of 794,500 sq. ft. Second section of the 
project is a 500-acre private airport where 
four paved runways are currently being 
extended from 3.000 to 4.400 ft. to accom- 
modate the new, heavier Martin bombers 
and where five two-story hangars and an 
administration building are under con- 
struction, Plant No. 2. discussed in detail 
below, is the project’s third section, lo- 
cated a mile-and-a-quarter to the east of 
Plant No. 1. 

\ll told. these three sections will repre- 
sent a private investment of more than $32 
million, will boost Martin’s payroll from 
last year’s 17,000 to an anticipated 42,000 
by early 1942. will require 46 acres of 
parking lots accommodating some 15,900 
automobiles. Moreover, they have already 
required the provision of 1,150 new dwell- 
ing units in the neighborhood—250 in 
temporary Government trailers, 305 in 
temporary Government dormitories and 
609 in permanent houses. Like his plants 
and the 184 apartment units built in 1939. 
the 609 new houses are also financed with 
Martin money. (For a complete presenta- 
tion of these significant low cost houses. 


see p. 321 et seq.) 


PLANT NO. 2 

Designed. like most of its predecessor 
buiidings and its Omaha duplicate. by In- 
dustrial Architect-Engineer Albert Kahn 
and associates. Plant No. 2 will operate 


as an entirely separate bomber factory 






PLANT NO. 2 from the air. 


under the administration and engineering 
direction of the Plant No. 1 headquarters. 


Te this end. the 602 x 900 ft. one-story- 


and-“basement” factory is surrounded by 
its own boiler house (50 x 100 ft.), oil 
house (100 x 100), drop hammer build- 
ing (100 x 250) and personnel building 
(two stories and basement—50 x 100 ft.). 
Total floor area: 1.181.000 sq. ft. 


Design. Major requirement given the archi- 
tect-engineer was that the plant be suited 
to the production of the “B-26” (rmy 
bombers. While these are officially classed 
as “medium” bombers. they are actually 
large two-motored land planes about the 
size of commercial transports whose as- 
sembly requires considerable space. On 
the other hand. the manufacture of the 


parts and sub-assemblies may be done 


in more cramped quarters. Meeting these 
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requirements as he had in the earlier Navy 
building. Architect-Engineer Kahn made 
room for all the manufacturing processes 
in the “basement” whose 10 ft. concrete 
columns are spaced 50 x 100 ft., left the 
entire main floor area for the sub-assembly 
and final assembly operations. In most of 
this area there is a clear height of 22 ft. 
between steel columns spaced 50 x 100 ft.. 
but in the final assembly bay running 
across the west end of the factory the 
column spacing is extended to 100 x 200 
ft.. the clear height to 28 ft. 

Advantage was taken of the natural 
grade of the site to minimize excavating 
and filling, to permit complete fenestration 
of three “basement” walls and to give the 
final assembly bay a huge delivery door 
at grade. (As shown in the air view on 


) 


p. 335. it opens directly upon an extension 


of one of the airport runways.) Slope of 
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the site also tacilitated the provision « 
two large receiving and delivery docks 
one on the south side serving th: base 
ment” and one on the opposite side 
the main floor 

Another factor controlling the de 
and arrangement of the buildings in tl 
plant was that the site is within a few 
hundred feet of the Pennsylvania Rail 
roads main line, and Martin wished to 
capitalize on the advertising value of the 
plant. Hence, all the accessory building 
storage tanks and parking lots are hidden 
from view by the factory proper whose 
“best face” is turned north to the tracks 


Construction. Walls of the factory are r 
enforced concrete from the footings to a 
point 8 ft. above the main floor line (sill 
of the first strip window) where the con 
struction changes to cement stucco ap 
plied to metal backing with a spray gun 
The roof is comprised of metal decking 
covered with 1 in. cork insulation and 
built-up composition roofing. Windows are 
steel industrial projected sash giazed on 
the east and west elevations with ‘4. in 
heat resisting and acid-etched glass, with 
flat drawn sheet glass elsewhere. Both 
concrete slabs are covered with 2 in. wood 
block flooring. 

Typical of most large Kahn-designed 
buildings, this factory is topped with two 
way monitors. Reason where heavy 
machinery is used or where such large 
objects as bombers are produced, dire 
tional lighting from the more customary 
saw-tooth form of monitor would cast a 
large part of the floor area in shadow 
Incidentally, the two-way monitor is prob 
ably easier to black out, since the two 
facing glass areas of adjacent monitors 
could be covered horizontally with an 
easily applied strip of canvas or a wood 


platform. 


Electrical Installation. Power for the plant 
is taken from the local utility company at 
13.800 volts, distributed to four sub 
stations through a main switch beard 
stepped down through 18 transformers to 
the bus distribution systeran whose 3,500 
ft. blanket the factory areas. Lighting of 
the “basement” is accomplished by 3,500 
four-tube fluorescent fixtures designed to 
produce 35-40 foot-candles, while the main 
assembly floor is lighted by about the sam: 
number of incandescent fixtures providing 
54-60 foot-candles on the working plan 


Heating installation. The factory is air 
heated by oil-fired furnaces located beneath 
the first floor. Heated air is forced via 
concrete trenches under this floor to metal 
diffusers which distribute it over the sur 
faces of exposure in an effort to hold the 
heat near the floors in the occupancy 
zones. The system is designed to take in 


outside air or to recirculate inside air in 


any desired proportion, is therefore « apable 
of cooling the plant and reducing ex 
cessive humidity. The office section and 


cafeteria are both equipped with con 
plete air conditioning systems. 








Cc O Ns ST R U CTi Oo fe Cc E N b) U Ns mirrors the industry’s operating pattern: 77 


per cent of the work is performed by only 14 per cent of the contractors. A market analysis 


underlining the importance of the big business builders. 


Since the Construction Census of 1929 
covered a period when the industry was 
swollen with prosperity and since it was 
limited to big builders who did a business 
of $25.000 or more per year, it was an 
imperfect mirror reflecting a distorted im- 
age of the industry. Indeed, not until last 
month when the U.S. Department of Com- 


merce announced the preliminary findings 
of its 1939 Construction Census. did the 
industry have a smooth, full length mirror 
for self-examination. Taking a quick 
look, Building could see itself as 215,050 
individual establishments (exclusive of in- 
significant small fry) which performed 
$4.5 billion of work with the help of 1.3 
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ng journeymen & small fry performed $ per year 


CONTRACTORS...BY TYPE... BY SIZE.. AND PROPORTION OF WORK 


° 050 in U.S, exclud of work of business performed by each size group 


& of value of 1939 work 
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CONTRACTORS BY TYPES: number and work value of each and 
relative importance of large contractors 























Type Contractors Work Performed 
Of Total Over $25,000 Per Yr. Total Over $25,000 Per Yr. 
Contractor Number Number % Value (000) Value (000) % 
ALL TYPES 215,050 30,912 14 $4,519,794 $3,479,671 77 
62 
6s 67 
é g3 
96 
6 


oF) 


FOOT NOTES: 1—Includes decorating; 2—Includes some sheet metal; 3—Excludes power 
lines; 4—Includes foundation and grading; 5—With and without heating, plumbing and sheet 
metal; 6-—-Includes house moving. 
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million salaried persons and wage earners 
who put $2.0 billion of materials in place 
during 1939. 

A closer look at the Census findings re- 
veals significant operating details of the 
vast sprawling industry that is Building, 
presents a market analysis for the manu- 
facturers, distributors and dealers who sell 
to the producers of houses, buildings, 
highways and heavy engineering-construc- 
tion projects. 

Covering “all persons or establishments 
whose principal business in 1939 was util- 
izing construction materials and labor in 
construction work for others, or for them- 
selves for speculative or investment pur- 
poses,” the Census includes the construc- 
tion or installation departments of building 
material and equipment manufacturers; 
also, retailers and wholesalers who do an 
“important” amount of construction along 
with their regular sales business. More- 
over, the term “construction” embraces 
alterations and repairs as well as new 
construction and additions. 

Excluded are ship and boat building, 
the selling and servicing of such movable 
items of mechanical equipment as domes- 
tic refrigerators. oil burners. and ranges 
and all “force account work”—-work done 
by persons or establishments with their 
own forces for their own use or occupancy. 
(Government's force account construction 
work is considerable.) Also excluded 
from the construction industry count were 
all journeymen—building mechanics who 
worked primarily for wages but who also 
performed work on a contractual basis 
during periods of slack employment or 
after their regular working hours. Run- 
ning into untold tens of thousands, this 
uncounted shifting group builds many 
thousand single-family houses each year. 
It is a part of the large but comparatively 
unimportant group (64 per cent of all one- 
family house builders) who build only one 
house a year and account for only 19 per 
cent of the total number of one-family 
houses produced each year (ArcH. Forum, 
Dec. 1940, p. 535). Finally, Chief Statis- 
tician Fred A. Gosnell of the business end 
of the Census decided to disregard reports 
from some 19,000 persons who represented 
themselves as contractors but who per- 
formed work of less than $500 each dur- 
ing 1939. Quite rightly he concluded that 
these men (primarily painters, carpenters. 
plumbers and electricians) did not make 
a business of building and should not 
therefore have their noses counted. 

While it is interesting to know that, out- 
side of the small fry, there are exactly 
215,050 contractors in the entire U.S., this 
statistic is far less significant than its 
breakdown into the various types of con- 
tractors, their relative size business-wise, 
the volume of work performed by each 
group and their geographical distribution. 
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CONTRACTORS BY TYPE 

As far as the Census Bureau is concerned. 
there are five general classifications ot 
contractors: 


Operative builders, those who build for them- 
selves for investment or on speculation, 
number only 3.706. While speculative 
builders of houses for sale account for by 
far the biggest part of this number, they 
are classed side by side with builders of 
residential. commercial and industrial 
buildings either for rent or for their own 
occupancy. Functioning like general con- 
tractors. these operative builders in 1939 
performed with their own forces work 
valued at $109 million. sublet considerably 
more work to special trades contractors 


(see below QP 


Building contractors are those who build for 
others all types of residential, commercial, 
industrial and institutional buildings. 
They numbered 29.640 and turned out 
$1.174 million of work in 1939, again ex- 
clusive of considerable subcontracting. 
Since an earlier sampling by the Census 
Bureau indicates that about 20 per cent 
of their work is done on the construction 
of detached houses, *(both for owner oc- 
cupancy and for sale by others), it is im- 
possible to discuss house builders as a 
single group with the currently available 
census data. Until many months hence 
when Bureau statisticians will have iso- 
lated house builders in their breakdown 
of the Census findings. it seems logical 
to lump these building contractors to- 
gether with the operative builders and to 
analyze their operations under the com- 
bined title of “builders.” (This procedure 
has been followed in the preparation of 
the pictorial chart opposite and the discus- 
sion which follows. ) 

This combined group of builders of all 
types of buildings numbers 33,346 and 
together they performed $1,283 million of 
general contract work in 1939. About 
one-quarter of it was performed on the 
construction of detached houses, about 
7 per cent of it on multi-family rental 
projects and the balance in the non-resi- 
dential field.* 


Special trades contractors are the most numer- 
ous group and account for the biggest 
share of the total building dollar. Working 
for general contractors and, to a much 
lesser extent for owners, these specialists 
in painting (50.000). heating and plumb- 
ing (37.000). carpentry (30.000), electri- 
cal work (16.000). and roofing and sheet 
metal (12.000). ete. to name only the 
leading five of the 20-odd trades—total a 
whopping 176.187. did a $2,008 million 
business in 1939. Their work is divided 
roughly 55-45 between the residential (de- 
tached houses 35 per cent) and non-resi- 
dential fields.* As indicated below, how- 
ever, the vast majority of these subcon- 
tractors is comprised of small fry who 
individually and collectively are unim- 


am ' . : 
These ratios are based on a 1935 sampling of 
the industry conducted by the Census Bureau. 
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CONSTRUCTION BY STATES — total work performed 


As shown graphically above, the four biggest construction States are New York ($675 million), 
California ($417 million), Pennsylvania ($363 million) and Illinois ($322 million). Next in order 


come Ohio, Texas, Michigan, Massachusetts, 





New Jersey, Missouri and Minnesota—all with 


more than $100 million in 1939. While the data on which the map is based include the value of 
all types of construction, the distribution of work performed solely by builders of buildings 
(as opposed to highway and heavy project contractors) presents approximately the same 
picture. The importance of each State is based upon the amount of work performed by con 


tractors maintaining their places of business 


in the various States, but the map is also a 


good guide to the relative importance of each State from the standpoint of the amount of 
work actually performed therein. Of course, many of the big contractors in the big cities per- 
form much of their work outside of their own State boundaries. 


portant market factors when compared 
to their few big competitors. 


Highway contractors, as the name implies, 
build roads, streets, alleys and all their ap- 
purtenances (walks, guard rails, bridges. 
etc.) and athletic fields and airports to 
boot. In 1939, all 3,627 of them per- 


formed work valued at $591 million. 


Heavy contractors, whose field covers a wide 
range of heavy engineering projects (rail- 
road construction, pile driving, dredging, 
tunneling, flood control, sewage disposal, 
water supply. pipe and transmission lines, 
etc.), are comparatively few in number 
(1,890) but shared a handsome 1939 busi- 
ness totaling $638 million. Since the op- 
erating pattern of these contractors closely 
parallels that of highway contractors, the 
two types have been shown as one group 
on the pictorial chart. 


CONTRACTORS BY SIZE* 

As might be expected, the comparatively 
small number of highway and heavy con- 
tractors are almost universally big oper- 
ators with big staffs and big investments 
in construction machinery. (In 1929 the 
*The Census Bureau divides contractors into 
two size-groups: those who do a business of 
more than $25,000 per year and those who do 
less. Contractors in the first group actually 
performed work themselves (in addition to 
work performed on the same projects by 
others) the contract prices for which amounted 
to more than $25,000 during the year. Thus, 
while the annual business of an establishment 
in this group may have amounted to only 
$25,001, it may have participated in the con- 
struction of projects costing many millions. 


average highway contractor maintained an 
equipment investment of more than $1,000 
per employe as compared with the resi 
dential contractor's $175 per employe.) 
More than three-quarters of them individ 
ually did $25.000 or more work during 
1939 and together accounted for all but 
1 per cent of all highway and heavy con- 
struction undertaken that year. 

This pattern showing the bigger group of 
contractors (by size) accounting for the 
bigger share of the total work applies, 
however, only to the highway and heavy 
construction classification. Somewhat of 
a surprise to the 63 per cent of the build 
ing builders, who each perform less than 
$25,000 of work per year, and to the 
dealers and manufacturers who supply 
them may be the fact that they account 
for only 16 per cent of the work done by 
this type of contractor. In other words. 
the 12,170 builders (37 per cent of the 
total) who boast a business bigger than 
$25.000 a year are responsible for $1,084 
million, or 84 per cent, of all the general 
contracting dollars spent on houses and 
buildings, to say nothing of the sub- 
contracting dollars under their control. 

Equally surprising to many. perhaps, 
is the operating pattern on the 176.187 
special trades contractors. Only one out 
of ten of them does an annual business 
in excess of $25.000, but he pockets six 
out of every ten subcontracted building 
dollars. This fact becomes increasingly 
significant when it is realized that only 
2 per cent of the painting and carpenter- 
ing subcontractors (two of the four largest 
groups in the special trades classification 
and accounting for almost half the total 
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individually do more than 
As shown in 
the tabulation on page 338, they are the 


number ) 
$25,000 business per year. 


only subcontractors in this big business 
bracket who do not account for at least 
half of all the work performed by their 
respective trades. More typical is the 
operating pattern of the heating-plumbing 
and electrical subcontractors (the other 
two groups in the topflight quartet) which 
shows 10-13 per cent of the firms account- 
ing for 61 per cent of the work. 


CONTRACTORS BY GEOGRAPHY 


It is logical that the distribution of con- 
tractors both by numbers and by the value 
of work performed should closely follow 
the distribution of U.S. population. Thus, 
the map on page 339 indicates that the 
Middle Atlantic States of New York, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey (21 per 
cent of the population) comprise the big- 
gest construction arena, with 24 per cent 
of all U.S. contractors performing 26 per 
cent of the national volume of work.* 
While California closely follows New York 
as the second biggest construction State, 
the East North Central States of Wiscon- 
sin. Michigan, HUlinois, Indiana and Ohio 
rank second as a geographic division. 
They boast 20 per cent of the population, 
22 per cent of the contractors and 2] per 
cent of the work performed. In relation 
to its population, the South has the small- 
est supply of contractors, while the West 
Coast appears to be oversupplied. 

More than half (55 per cent) of all the 
nation’s construction work is performed 
in the 92 cities with more than 100,000 
population. And, while they account for 
only 29 per cent of the total U.S. popula- 
tion, they boast 37 per cent of all the 
contractors. Moreover, the fourteen cities 
of more than 500,000 population (17 per 
cent of the total) alone account for 21 per 
cent of all the contractors and 32 per cent 
of all work performed. Among these four- 
teen largest cities, Washington, D.C. alone 
could muster a 1939 construction volume 
by $25,000-and-up contractors which was 
larger than in 1929. (For the country as a 
whole, 1939 construction by these big 
- contractors was down 27 per cent from 
1929. During the same period the num- 
ber of these contractors increased 315 to 
30,912, due entirely to a 1,289 gain—to 
12.170-—-in the number of $25,000-and-up 
builders. The ranks of big highway, 
heavy and special trades contractors were 
depleted. ) 


CONTRACTORS AND SUBCONTRACTORS 


While the foregoing summary of official 
census data presents an accurate picture 
of the construction industry’s major com- 
ponents and their major theaters of opera- 
tion, it is still a rather complex market 
analysis and, in a sense, an incomplete 
one. Thus, currently available census 


*The census distributes contractors according 
to their places of business——not according to 


the location of projects built. 
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information does not cover the important 
relationship between contractors and sub- 
contractors nor the relative importance of 
contractors counted by the census takers 
and those many small fry builders who 
were glossed over as insignificant individ- 
uals. However, an indication of the extent 
of these gaps may be seen with the aid of 
previously existing statistics and a little 
reasoning. (Tabulation below.) 

Roughly 95 per cent of all the special 
trades contractors work on the production 
of buildings as opposed to highways and 
heavy construction projects.* And, most 
of them work as subcontractors on these 
projects under the direction of operative 
builders and building contractors — re- 
ferred to herein jointly as builders. (Ma- 
jor exceptions: special trades contractors 
who work directly for owners on remodel- 
ing projects.) Therefore, for the sake of 
simplicity, let it be assumed that all of 
the 14,498 special trades contractors who 
enjoy an annual business ‘of $25,000 or 
more work as subcontractors for the 12,170 
builders who are in this upper business 
bracket. Totaling the value of work per- 
formed by these two allied groups, it is 
seen that the 12.170 big builders control 
$2.3 billion, or about 60 per cent, of the 
market. 

Actually their control is still more im- 
pressive, for they also influence the work 
of certain of their subcontractors who fall 
in the $25,000-and-less bracket. How- 
ever, since it is impossible to segregate 
from this group of 161.689 smaller sub- 
contractors those who habitually work for 


*See footnote p. 339, Col. 1. 


the larger builders, they are assigned en 
masse to the builders in their own under- 
$25.000 business bracket. Thus, the 21,- 
176 builders in this middle bracket con- 
trol work valued somewhere below the 
$1.0 billion indicated by the tabulation. 

Balance of the $3.7 billion of building 
work performed in 1939 (Arcu. Forum, 
Jan. 1941, p. 67) was controlled by per- 
sons not covered by the census, including 
the uncounted 19,000 who reported an an- 
nual business of less than $500, the vast 
horde of owner-builders, spare-time build- 
ers or journeymen and their subcontract- 
ors. (Some of their subcontractors un- 
questionably come from the lower strata 
of the $500-$25,000 business bracket, fur- 
ther reducing the total value of work 
actually performed by builders in that 
bracket.) All that is known about this 
third group of very small builders is that 
it is big—probably more than 100,000— 
and that it controls a comparatively small 
segment of the building market. 

Worth repeating is the unofficial esti- 
mate, based on the foregoing over-simpli- 
fied analysis of the industry, that the 
12.170 builders, who individually do an 
annual business of more than $25,000, con- 
trol more than 60 per cent of all the build- 
ing work performed each year. And, with 
national defense economy demanding 
larger scale business from the big build- 
ers and forcing many of the small fry 
builders out of business (wartime effects 
which will probably carry over into the 
post-war period), it becomes increasingly 
wise for manufacturers, distributors and 
dealers of building materials to aim their 
sales guns at the big business builders. 


BUILDING MARKET CONTROL (1939) 








SIZE OF BUILDER NUMBER WORK VALUE 
BUILDERS 12,170 $1.083.548 (20%) 
Sub-contr 7 9 1,181,672,000 (32% 

T $2,265,220,000 (61%) 
BUILDERS 21,176 $ 1994 5%) 
Sub-contr ; 61,689 326,234,000 (22% 

$1,025,637,000 (28%) 

er urr 1% 4 
ALL THREE SIZE TOTAL vy ry \o7, \5 


1 Official data from 1939 U.S. Census of Construction Industry 

2 Alignment of larger subcontractors with larger builders (and vice versa) is necessarily as- 
sumed due to limitations of available data. Actually, a large but undetermined number 
of the more important smaller subcontractors work under the control of the larger builders, 
and many of the smaller subcontractors work under the direction of the uncounted builders 


and directly for the owners of buildings. 


3 Data on these very small builders were not collected via the 1939 Census. Include tens of 
thousands of builders who perform work valued at less than $500 per year, owner-builders, 
journeymen who build houses in their spare time and subcontractors for all these builders. 


4 A maximum rough estimate derived by subtracting the total of the work performed by 
establishments covered by the Census from the earlier Commerce Department estimate 
($3.7 billion) for total building construction performed during 1939 by all establishments 
and individuals (see footnote 5). While a dollar difference of some $409 million is indicated, 
it probably runs many million dollars more or less due to the different sources of the 


basic figures. 


5 Total value is an unofficial estimate covering all types of buildings derived from Department 
of Commerce data (Arch. Forum, Jan. 1941, p. 67) 
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A portfolio of recent work by 


ANTONIN RAYMOND, Architect 
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Antonin Raymond, Architect. Born in 1889 in Prague, Czechoslovaki radvated 
Architect-Engineer, Higher Polytechnic Institute, Prague. Office of Cass Gilbert 
Office of Frank Lloyd Wright, 1916. Designed Theatre du Vieux Columbier f 

Jacques Copeau, New York, 1917. U. S. Army Intelligence office in Europe, 1917-1919 
To Japan with Frank Lloyd Wright, 1920. Practicing architect in Japan, 1921-1938 


Practicing architect, engineer and designer in New York and New Hope, Po w 


Noemi Pernessin Raymond, designer (Mrs. Antonin Raymond), 1939. USHA Defens 





Housing Project in Bethlehem, Pa. FWA Experimental Defense Housing in Bethlehen 


Pa., 1941. 


Maz Peter Haa 


“I wish that ‘modern’ would mean to the public and architects a serious return to fundamental principles of good 


design of all times. A safe approach to good design is the elimination process leading to the simplest, most direct 
and most economical solution of the problem. 

A good modern plan is free, expressive of the informal American way of living. The relation of the interior t 
the exterior and the materials used and their finishes are more natural, expressive of our re-awakened sense of thi 
physical. Truly good new forms of lasting esthetic value spring from new structural design based on new material 
or methods or both and from changed social conditions demanding a different organization in plan 


Imagination only or the influence of modern painting leads to false values of ‘modernism’, a passing fashion 
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; Vhe idea al mul ’ robots 


ofhce on a farm was to maintain clos 
: tact with the natur pect of existence 
,LAYMOND FARM © por) zien ps paged ger 
| RA Y! | a! ee cece ct ws eevee 
that we might acquire a me temp 
clearer vision dj better work mad 
more healthful ple tiv All \ i 
: be a question. but we do not re et 
s Theive 
C ‘4 ( The farm is situated on a low rid 
; [A ig rey ] ning through a wide valley. with vir 
feiss ee . meadows to wood and mountain Notl 
! "each . much was left of the original = te 
‘ el ; . . , (1725). and its venerable ston were 
‘ L ia pet only thing that prevented us from tear 
‘ lr} ~. = |» ot it down and starting anew. The west e1 
k being in fair condition, was preserved a 
TS it was. All the inside partitions and t 
: ; south wall were taken down to brings 
the sun and view. To the east we added t} 
dining-kitchen wing: to the north a gla 
vestibule. Where the windows are not new 
horizontal sliding panel they are the 
original muntined windows 
“All ceilings and partitions are of cedar 
ee gn ee om ————— the floors of oak. save that of the studio 


which was re-made of fine salvaged board 
Systematically. we finished all that wa 
stone with white plaster All wood j 
natural; it has a warm dee p color 

“The house proves that good things belong 
to no period. The strictly modern addi 
tions in the architecture do not clash with 
the old. Inherited pieces of furniture 


French. American Colonial and Oriental 





(Continued on page 345) 


STUDIO-LIVING ROOM yy V D. Hubbard Phot 
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STUDIO-LIVING ROOM 





ANTONIN RAYMOND, ARCHITECT 


harmonize in a setting indiflerent to tim 


“In the studio, which occupies the entire 
ground floor of the house as we found it 
the low ceiling is partly opened through 
two floors to give a sense of space This 
used as an office. Stairs lead to the balcony 
on the second floor, enclosed at will by 
sliding paper doors. At the opposite end 
is the master bedroom and bath Three 
bedrooms and a bath occupy the third 
floor There are two bedrooms, bath 
laundry and utility room in the new 
kitchen wing on the east 

“No curtains are used. Overhangs keep 
out the summer sun. and in winter 
translucent paper screens are applied to 
the windows. They are a fine insulation 
from cold and give a sense of snugness 
“Old Pennsylvania barns are a lesson in 
architecture. We have one, a splendid ex 
ample of perfect stone walls and good 
wood construction. We added the silos and 
modern equipment, and are gradually de 

A 


signing and building the additional farm 


buildings.” 





Stanley H. Goldsmith, Jr 


GUEST ROOM — upper part of studio 

















Cc. V. D. Hubbard 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





THIRD FLOOR ROOMS 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walis of new wing—red 
cedar siding, yellow pine sheathing, fir studs. 
Interior partitions—studs, white Highland cedar 
boards. Columns—cedar. Floor coverings: (ist.)— 
random aged mixed boards; (2nd.)—white oak. 
Ceilings—white cedar, bevel siding, shiplapped, in- 
stalled flush. 

ROOF: Covered with red cedar shingles and 
built-up; overhang covered with tin. 
INSULATION: Roofs—4 in. rockwool. 
WINDOWS: Sash—white pine, sliding. Glass— 
crystal, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. Screens— 
bronze mesh in white pine frame. Sliding Japanese 
Shoji in all windows to insulate and diffuse sunlight. 
WOOD AND METAL TRIM: Trim—white pine 
and cedar. Doors—flush gum. 

HARDWARE: Schlage Lock Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Fixtures—Lum- 
iline Wiremold; Visionaide reflector. Drafting room 
lamps—Dazor Mfg. Co. 

PLUMBING: By American Radiator-Standard 
Sanitary Corp. Washing machine—Bendix Home 
Appliances, Inc. 

HEATING: Forced circulation hot water system. 
Boiler and radiators—vU. S. Radiator Co. Oil burner 
—Tru-Heet, Inc. Thermostat—Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co. 














PROJECT FOR A COUNTRY HOUSE ANTONIN RAYMOND, ARCHITECT 
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A house to be located on the south bank of a stream. between the water and a grove of trees. There were thre: 
main points to consider: maximum openness to the south: view: complete privacy for the master’s suit lhe 
fan shape, with stone walls radiating like ribs, takes care of the first. A narrow north side has sufficient provision 

for view. The plan is very free, with interesting changes in level. The living room is two stories in height and 

offers a sharp contrast to the intimacy of the owners’ apartment. 
. 
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SHOWROOM, — New york city 


ANTONIN RAYMOND, ARCHITECT 
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Francis G. Mayer Photos 
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\ wholesale showroom. requiring the 4 
, Hy 

display of complete lines of glassware i 
i 


comprising hundreds of separate pieces. 
To create an orderly appearance, the 
principle of mass display was followed. 
To bring out the best qualities of the 
different kinds of merchandise a great 


many materials and color were used: 





wood, translucent backgrounds. mirrors, 


and painted hardboard. By _ insistence 





on the form of the display as a whole, 
and by the repetition of standard cases 
the changing backgrounds have been 
unified. The cases were prefabricated. 
to a horizontal module of three and a 
half feet and a height of seven feet. 
Shop construction made possible the use 
of sprayed finishes which contribute 
materially to the appearance of the 
room. An important element is the 
lighting. which had not only to show 
off the glassware, but to keep attention 
away from a ceiling broken up by 
beams, girders and sprinklers. Lighting 
units consist of fluorescent troughs, di- 
rect incandescent ceiling fixtures, and 
spotlights. To supplement the effect of 


the lighting. the walls and ceiling 





were painted a dull neutral gray. 
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V. D. Hubbard Photos 


An addition to an old house, built by two local carpenters from 
materials salvaged from a barn on the property. The problem 
was to build a living room, a bath and two bedrooms, taking 
advantage of extensive views to the north and south. Both living 
room and master bedroom have wide openings ‘to the views; 
both also make very effective use of the great stone wall to the 
east. The wing has access to the original house on both floors. 
Most striking of the many handsome details is the circular stair 


in wood, set against a background of glass. 
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HOUSE IN FRENCHTOWN, N. J. ANTONIN RAYMOND, ARCHITECT 
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In its May issue THE ForuM announced a series of articles which would evaluate the opportunities 
and the problems which Building* must prepare to solve in the Post-War period. Following the 
introduction to this series in May, the first article on Planning appeared in September. Continuing 
the series, THE ForRuUM now presents No. 2: Standardization. Comments on these articles as the) 


appear and suggestions for those to come are especially invited.—The Editors 


BUILDING’S POST-WAR PATTERN 


NO. 2 STANDARDIZATION pasting professionals are famitiar 


almost to the point of nausea—with the use of the adjective “chaotic” to describe their 
industry. And, relative to other 20th Century forms of production, chaotic Building 
indubitably is. In no other field of economic and social endeavor is production so in- 
volved, assembly so disorganized. distribution so devious. In no other field is there 
so large a number of separately-functioning organizations between raw material 
and ultimate consumer, such haphazard diversity of product, price, and performance. 


In no other field is the need for standardization so evident, indeed. so glaringly obvious. 
a et 


This again is no new thought. The lack of coordination between the hundreds of prod- 
ucts which must be combined to make a complete building, the pointless variation in 
assembly techniques that makes such coordination so difficult, the absence of agree- 
ment on modern standards of quality, safety, and performance has been bemoaned 
for years. Agitation for rational building standards has been carried on for some time. 
and with considerable effect. Most of Building’s smaller necessities, such as fastening 
devices, electrical accessories, basic hardware, and many larger items like doors. wall- 
board, flooring, framing, lumber, and to a lesser extent, window sash and frames have 
been standardized on an individual basis. Trade associations have instituted standards 
of quality and performance protecting the consumer and the conscientious manufac- 
turer from the ill effects of skimped materials and poor workmanship. Programs 
aimed at the better coordination of these several standards are under way and are 


producing results. 


‘ 


Nevertheless, despite the progress which has been made and is being made in ail 


these ways, the resistance to all-out standardization on an industry-wide scale is almost as 


*Because our language supplies none better, the word “Building” is used in an all-inclusive sense, embracing planning, 
zoning, design, construction, financing, etc.—Eb. 
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ereat as the combined pressures of all of the factors in the situation which are working 





toward such an end. Opposition to the idea of standardization is voiced at least as fre- 
quently as support. So strong are the prejudices against the term that even the pro- 
ponents of one or another type of standardization frequently attempt to push their 
particular ideas with arguments against standardization of other kinds, claiming that in 
the case of their proposals “rigid” standardization, or standardization “beyond a certain 
point,” or standardization “which would hamper the architect” is not involved. The fact 
is, of course, that such arguments, when advanced from a sufficient number of points of 
view, cancel one another out. As an industry, our approach to the subject is still that of 


a circle of suspicious canines sniffing a strange bone. 


The reasons for this attitude are threefold: misunderstanding of exactly what 
standardization means, a strong persistence of outmoded traditions of handicraft pro- 
duction ! (which have lasted in our industry as in no other), and a healthy realization 
that standardization is not, in itself, the cure-all that is sometimes claimed; that Build- 
ing has many an equally important, if not more important hurdle to surmount before 


it can aspire to the status of a mass-production industry. * 3 


The soundness of the last of these points has frequently obscured the fact that it is 
precisely because Building is backward in other respects, and has so many special prob- 
lems of its own (the size and relative immobility of its finished product, its dependence 
upon a fixed relationship to specialized public utilities, its job of creating new com- 
munities as well as physical things) that it stands in special need of the coordinating 
influence of standardization. Particularly because of the far-flung character of the in- 
dustry, the size and complexity of its product, and the specialized nature of its other 
problems, Building needs the most clear-headed understanding of the principles of 
standardization, the most rigorous analysis of the prejudices which are retarding its ap- 
plication, and the most widespread and conscious desire to secure its benefits at every 
step of the building process. Particularly because our problems are so unique and our 
tasks so complex, it is important that we stop condemning standardization for what it is 


not and begin to recognize and exploit its advantages for what they are. 


1. “We want to know what is wrong STANDARDIZATION DEFINED 
with the ‘handicraft traditions’ which - er , , . 
ji . lo a button manufacturer, standardization is a relatively simple matter. 
you say persist. After all, haven't we . 
been trying our darndest to keep the It means merely to regulate the size, material, and color of his product 
‘handicraft tradition’ alive? We can’t according to the prevailing need for various sizes and types and with 
see where true ‘standardization’ could = ° : 
due regard for efficient production, the practice of other manufacturers, 
cramp handicrajt. As a matter of fact, 
there ought to be some way of making and the accepted dimensions of button holes. It does not mean, as some 
standardization improve the handi- suppose, that he must make all of his buttons in a single size and color 
crafts. If further standardization is = 

ie dl | soit or reduce the number of types to the bare minimum needed to prevent | 
going to mean a continued decline in sas f 


Lendicvalé teak cralt. endl wesliem: indecent exposure—standardization may even reveal the need for greater 


ship—we are again’ uw!” variety. It does not mean that he must henceforth refrain from develop- 

F. A. KLEINSCHMIDT ing new types or sizes or from modifying the old. And there is nothing in 
Department of Architecture and Allied the process, much as he might wish that there were, which will effectively 
irts, Texas Technological College , 
Lubbock, Texas retard the development of the zipper fastener. 
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A similar example from within the building field is another simple fast- 
ening device, the nail. Nails have long been standardized. and this has 
not prevented their being developed in tremendous variety; if anything. 
it has stimulated this tendency. Box nails, common nails. finishing nails. 
roofing nails, and flooring nails are only a few of the types which are 
available in different sizes and metals for specialized uses, yet are 
manufactured in identical millions and distributed in all their variety 
through every hardware store in the country. And here again applica- 
tion of the standardization principle, in spite of the tremendous 
economy of production and simplification of distribution it has made pos- 
sible, has not retarded the development of competitive means of fasten- 
ing wood to wood; the screw, the corrugated fastener, and, more recently, 


the automatic staple are instances proving the contrary. 


From these two examples, several basic principles of standardization can 
be deduced. First, and most important, is the fact that standards have 
their origin in the sameness of human needs, and in the diversity of human 
needs—and have as their objective the better and more economical satis- 
faction of these needs. Second, standardization does not imply cessation 
of development: the true standard remains fixed for only so long as the 
factors which brought it into being remain in the same relationship to one 
another; moreover, the process of standardization frequently stimulates 
development. Third, no standard, no matter how comprehensive. can 
hope to achieve, or should hope to achieve a monopoly of the means of 
satisfying a given need; there will always remain alternative methods and 
devices altogether outside the scope of any particular standard and com- 


peting with it for public acceptance. 


OBJECTIVES 


So far, this definition has been largely in terms of what standardization 
is not. It fails to state, except in very general terms, what the objectives of 
standardization are, and says nothing at all about how they may be ac- 
complished. Economical production has been emphasized, but economical 
production is by no means the only objective of standardization, nor is it 
the only benefit which standardization offers Building. The tendency to 
stress this objective to the exclusion of others is due to another common 


confusion of terms in which standardization is made synonymous with 





mass-production—a lopsided approach to the subject which ignores en- 
tirely its great contribution to the fields of distribution and consumption. 
By such a definition a manufacturer of electric light bulbs would be said 
to be making a “standardized” product even though his lamps fitted none 
of the ordinary types of socket, required five times the normal voltage, 
and produced only one-quarter the usual amount of light per watt. 

Such mass production without standardization is not only possible. it 


has been a common failing of our industrial system. Standardization 
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STANDARDIZATION 
VS. SIMPLIFICATION 


Much that passes for standardization is 
merely simplification, and many of the 
objections that are raised to standardiza 
tion arise out of a failure to make a 
proper distinction between the two terms 
Simplification is merely a weeding out 
process-—the elimination of tems ' 
models, or procedures that are no longer 
(or never were) really useful. Insofar as 
waste is removed, it is beneficial. But it 
does not call for a redevelopment of that 


which is conserved: it simply discards 


. For this reason it is not a coordinating 


force, and can be practiced by any or 
ganization independently of other organ 
izations. Standardization, on the other 
hand, is impossible without collective 
agreement, and normally results in re 
development and improvement of the 
product or service involved. Simplification, 
may clear the way for standardization 
and standardization frequently resuits in 
simplification, but their objectives are 
quite different and should not be confused 


2. “J am inclined to think that you 
exaggerate the dithculties in the way 
of standardization. It seems to me 
that industry everywhere is under 
standing the principle of standard 
ization and is to a large extent a 
cepting ut. The difficulties come more 
from interests who think they have 
something to lose through standard 
ization rather than from architects 
and builders.” 

Jost Pil Hi DNUT 


Dean, Graduate School of Design 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 


3. “Would it be of any value to sug 
gest that we already have, and have 
had for many years, a great deal of 
standardization? 
“Every manufacturer who sends oul 
a catalogue must standardize; our in- 
dustrial buildings are in many cases 
almost completely standardized (and 
that’s why they are so good } and so 
are many of our commercial build 
ings; our apartments are too. Here in 
Chicago there are tens of thousands 
of three-story walkups built down to 
the standard of the local building 
code so much alike that you must re- 
member the color of the brick of the 
one you live in. All of this is and has 
been acceptable. So standardization 
becomes a matter of degree of stand 
ardization.” 

GEORGE FRED KECK, 


Irchitect 
Chicago, Ill. 
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4. “] should like to see much more 


emphasis on the advantages of stan- 
dardized performance requirements 
to replace absolute standards; for ex- 
ample, instead of standardizing on a 
two- or four-hour fire rating for ex- 
terior walls, a statement that the 
building must withstand the maxi- 
mum fire possible from its own 
combustible contents or from nearby 
external fire hazards, for a_ long 
enough time to ensure the safe egress 
of the occupants of the building and 
to minimize the hazard to adjacent 
property. The Bureau of Standards 
has information on the degree of fire 
resistance which would be required 
under different exposure conditions 
which could be used in framing a 
fire code based on_ performance, 
rather than overall arbitrary stand- 
ards which cover all conditions and 
needlessly penalize many materials 


and designs. 


“ZL am at this time particularly 
fearful of the harm which can be 
done by acceptance or enforcement 
of standard minimum room areas, 
such as those originally set forth by 
the American Public Health Associa- 
tion Committee on Hygiene of Hous- 
ing (of which I am a member) and 
by FHA and FWA. Minimum room 
areas of the sizes set forth by these 
agencies have no sound scientific 
basis and are rather minimum sizes 
which will satisfactorily handle liv- 
ing junctions even if the room plan- 
ning is poor. | have seen house plans 
in which rooms fell below these mini- 
mum sizes which are generally 
acknou ledged by experts lo have 
made hetter use of the total space 
than plans living up to the letter of 
the standards. Recognition of this 
possibility has caused the Committee 
on the Hygiene of Housing to modify 
their original recommendation con- 
cerning room sizes which was 400 cu. 
jt. per person (in a two-bedroom 
house this would be approximately 
100 sq. fl. of floor area). While this 
revision has not been officially ap- 
proved, it lays more emphasis on 
furnishability of bedrooms and less 


on absolute minimal space standards.” 


Rospert L. Davison 
John B. Pierce Foundation 
Vew York, N. Y. 
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without mass production, on the other hand, has not only occurred over 
and over again (a good example is the standardized height of tables, estab- 
lished long before furniture was mass-produced ), it provides an excellent 
illustration of the need for standards over and above considerations of 
production and, incidentally, has frequently been the means of bringing 


about mass production in the building field. 


The object of standardization is not merely ease of manufacture—this 
can be achieved through simple identity. It often makes manufacture 
more exacting and therefore more difficult. Rather, it is a better product, 
more easily combined with other products, easier to distribute, easier to 
repair or replace, suited to a wider variety of applications, and designed 


to accomplish pre-determined tasks. 


PRIMARY STANDARDS 


The basic standards are consequently not standards of manufacture, but 
standards of use and value. Historically. the first recognized standards of 
this type were. of course, coinage. weights, and measures. It is widely ree- 
ognized that the establishment of these generalized standards of usefulness 
and value marks an essential first step in the development of our industrial 
system. They still work well with relatively simple substances—the phrase 
a bushel of wheat, for example, still gives a fairly accurate idea of use- 
fulness and value. Modern industry, however, with its more complex re- 
quirements, has found it necessary to set up scores of additional primary 
standards that were unknown or unmeasurable a century ago. Thus we 
now speak not only of a pound of steel, but of steel of a certain hardness, 
certain strength in tension and compression, of certain composition, 
certain elasticity, and so on. So, to a lesser extent, with Building. A 
modern building is not merely large or small, not merely safe or unsafe 
against fire and collapse. It provides a certain degree of protection to 
health, a certain amount of thermal comfort, certain levels of illumina- 
tion, meets or does not meet prevailing standards of convenience, ap- 


pearance, and obsolescence. 


These criteria, and others like them, are Building’s primary standards. 
Included under this heading are also all of the broad requirements of 
use which Building’s end products—houses, schools, factories, churches, 
stores, theaters, and other buildings—must meet if they are to be con- 
sidered fully livable and useful. They, in turn, are based on prevailing 
standards of eating, playing, working. shopping, sleeping, and so forth. 
Summed up, they have their basis in and are an essential element of the 


American Standard of Living. 


But many, if not most of these standards are mere rules of thumb. They 


bear about the same relation to Building’s modern needs as the coinage, 
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weights. and measures of the Middle Ages bore to the requiremenis of a 
rapidly expanding commerce. They are partly a matter of law (which 
varies from municipality to municipality—a deadly parallel), partly a 
matter of general agreement, partly a matter of habit, and partly a matter 
of attitude. They are chaotic, confused, and, like all such primitive stand- 
ards, lacking even in agreement on—or, at any rate. widespread use of 


accurate and adequate scales of measurement. 


Before there can be an effective standardization of products. there must 
be standardization of the job (or jobs) the product is designed to perform. 
Standardized. interchangeable automobile tires are possible only because 
there is a generally recognized standard. not only for the dimensions of 
various-sized tires. but also for the functions they fulfill: their ability to 
carry weight, the degree of riding comfort they afford. the amount of trae- 


tion provided. 4 


So. too, with Building. Parallel to and alongside of the development and 
integration of standardized building parts, procedures, and designs there 
must be at least an equal development of primary standards of perform- 
ance and usefulness. The performance standards established by organ- 
izations like the American Public Health Association (sanitation and 
hygiene). the American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers 
(comfort), the Illuminating Engineering Society, the American Institute 
of Physics (acoustics) and similar bodies must be codified and must be- 
come recognized as minimum objectives of the industry as a whole. The 
Federal Housing Administration’s excellent beginning in mortgage risk 
rating—covering structural soundness, resistance to the elements, resist- 
ance to wear, livability, mechanical and convenience equipment, light and 
ventilation, resale value of design, and neighborhood development— 
should be expanded and improved until a complete system for certifying 
the value and livability of the small house has been worked out and agreed 
upon. The idea behind the National Adequate Wiring Bureau’s standard 
for residential wiring and home-buyers certification plan should be applied 
in other fields, particularly plumbing and heating. Standards of privacy. 
safety, convenience, occupancy, minimum size, etc., must be formulated 


and applied. 


Architects, especially, must play a more important part in the formulation 
of primary building standards. The American Recommended Practice of 
School Lighting, jointly developed by the American Institute of Architects 
and the American Standards Association, points the way to other joint 
A.1.A.-A.S.A. standards covering homes, factories, offices, public buildings. 
etc., which would benefit both the public and the profession. Architect 
participation in projects of this type would do much to gain general accept- 
ance for the results and at the same time increased acceptance for the pro- 


fessional designer. 
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BUILDING CODES 


Building and insurance codes are, prop 
erly speaking, primarily standards, since 
they have as their object the achievement 
of certain performance characteristics 
Besides their multiplicity (a recent 
survey by the Bureau of Standards shows 
that there are more than 1,500 different 
local codes in use in the U.S.) existing 
codes exemplify lack of standardization 
through their static quality (many are 
15-20 years old) and especialiy through 
their failure to employ performance 
criteria in place of requiring particular 
solutions designed to attain the desired 
result. Thus many plumbing codes require 
certain venting arrangements for traps, 
even where it has been shown that the 
siphonage these vents are designed to 
prevent can be avoided without their use 
An outstanding exception to this practice 
is the National Electrical Safety Code 
drafted (and recently redrafted) by the 
electrical industry under American Stand. 
ards Association procedure.’ With the 
combined weight of the insurance com.- 
panies, utilities, and the electrical equip 
ment industry behind it, plus the prestige 
of the A.S.A., this code has found ready 
acceptance by municipalities, is practically 
universal in its application. 

Similar efforts are being pushed in other 
fields by joint A.S.A.-Bureau of Standards 
action. Technical committees working un 
der the supervision of the A.S.A. Build 
ing Codes Correlating Committee are now 
drafting a series of standards which will 
set up detailed requirements for various 
materials and will be referred to local 
building authorities. In July the first re- 
sult of this work, an approved American 
Standard for reenforced gypsum con. 
struction was completed; a month later 
it was adopted by its first municipality: 
Portland, Maine. Other Standards under 
way include masonry, fire protection and 
fire resistance, chimneys and heating ap- 
pliances, light and ventilation, fire ex- 
tinguishing equipment, administrative re- 
quirements, excavations and foundations, 
iron and steel, minimum design loads in 
buildings, signs and billboards, wood, and 
grandstands—an aimost complete roster 
of the subjects covered in such diverse 
ways by existing local codes. These rec- 
ommendations, when completed and if 
accepted, should provide the advantages 
of a national building code while leaving 
the door open for reasonable local varia- 
tions where these are found necessary. 

(Continued on next page) 


*Other exceptions include the A.S.A.-spon- 
sored elevator safety code and code of fire 
tests of building construction and mate- 
rials. § 


5. “The Standard Building Code rec- 
ommended by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters meets in an ex- 
cellent way most of the objections lo 
many existing City Codes.” 
SHERLEY W. Morcan 
Director, School of Architecture 
Princeton University 
Princeton, N. J. 
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BUILDING CODES, (Cont'd) 


In addition to the work of the Building 
Codes Correlating Committee, another 
body, the Central Housing Committee, is 
doing valuable work in the building code 
field. As a result of work by this com- 
mittee, based on research by the Bureau 
of Standards, plumbing work in all future 
government construction, including de- 
fense housing, will henceforth be governed 
by a new ‘‘streamlined’’ plumbing code, 
(ARCH. FORUM, Feb. 1941, p. 4) said to 
save $125 per house. Private builders in 
cities with tightly drawn, overloaded 
plumbing codes have been informally en- 
couraged to ignore unreasonable restric- 
tions and emnloy the new standards on 
defense work. If local enforcement 
agencies get tough, Washington is pre- 
pared to intercede with expert legal 
testimony. § 


Thus building codes, long an inky splotch 
on the building picture, now show signs 
of becoming one of its more encouraging 
parts. A fact of prime importance to 
building generally, its special significance 
here is that this progress has been 
achieved through a more conscious ap- 
plication of the principles of standardiza- 
tion—in this instance on a national scale, 
although this is by no means the only 
reason for the successful result. 


6. “Building codes which attempt to 
be nation- or state-wide take so much 
time to prepare and meet with so 
much opposition that general accept- 
ance is unlikely and they are likely 
to be out of date if and when they 
are accepted, The best that can be 
hoped for is to get as large a region 
as possible covered by a basic code 
including only important controlling 
provisions. Detailed provisions should 
not be determined by legislative 
bodies. Legislators are not in con- 
tinuous session, do not have the re- 
quired experience and should not 
spend their time on details of build- 
ing regulations. In spite of the gen- 
eral objection of legislators and 
lawyers to the delegation of legis- 
lative powers to appointed boards, de- 
tails of codes, and especially amend- 
ments which will allow new materials 
and methods to be used promptly, 
should be determined by boards ap- 
pointed by governor or mayor, and 
chosen to represent the best technical 
experience on the subject. If con- 
stitutions do not allow such a com- 
mon-sense treatment of the ever- 
changing problems of the great in- 
dustry then the constitutions should 
be changed.” 

CHARLES W. KILLAM Architect 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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STANDARDIZED DESIGN 
From the foregoing discussion, it is evident that nothing but benefit can 
result from the application of the true principles of standardization to 
building design. For. just as real standardization is essentially a design 
process. good design is essentially the application of the principles of stand- 
ardization to a specific task: an analysis of the basic objectives, or human 
needs to be satisfied. followed by the working-out of the best and easiest 
means of satisfying those needs. And, exactly as standardization results 
in the codification and repetition of certain elementary forms and solutions 
because of their proven ability to meet particular needs especially well, 
design employs similar repetitive elements. The door, the window, the 
arch. the stair—in fact all of the elements of building design are each ex- 
amples of elementary design standards of this type. just as the various 
styles. in their own time and appropriate setting, are instances of design 
standardization on a more complex scale. The conscious desire for same- 
ness, for repetition of particular design elements in order to achieve 
simplicity, arose long before machine production was developed, at a 


time when such sameness was sometimes difficult to achieve. 


Although standardization is essential to good design, it has unfortunately 
not always been recognized as such. All too often the idea has conjured-up 
visions of a civilization of robots moving in lockstep along endless streets 
flanked by rows of monotonous, identical dwellings—a notion that can be 
traced back to William Morris’ assertion, in 1888, that “production by 
machinery necessarily results in utilitarian ugliness . . . a serious evil and 
degradation of human life.” And, while this assertion has been disproved 
by actual machine production over and over again, the notion still persists 
that standardization—infinite repetition—monotony and therefore that 


standardization must be avoided at any cost. 


As a philosophy, variety for variety’s sake has plagued Building for years, 
and has done endless harm. For the evil of monotony we have substituted 
the vice of variety (and its handmaiden, eclecticism) with, if anything, 
worse results than formerly obtained (cf. modern Suburbia with a row of 
identical Georgian townhouses ). The harmful effects of housing hundreds 
of families in batches of identical boxes—placed end to end, or one on top 
of the other—are not lessened but made more obvious by meaningless 
variations in the trimmings. It has done much to accentuate monotony by 


making it seemingly more acceptable. 


Real standardization of house design, on the other hand should stimulate, 
and not retard the differentiation of house-types in accordance with actual 
need. It would almost certainly result in the development of groups of 
plans offering approximately the same facilities but arranged in different 
ways for lots facing in various directions, in plans offering differing facili- 


ties for families with different needs, in a more exact adaptation of design 
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to varying climatic conditions, in provision for the use of various materials 
with a given design, in more, rather than less, variation between the houses 
ona given street. And real standardization of house design would certainly 
require more, rather than less, work on the part of the architect: time for a 
thoroughgoing analysis of all of the factors entering into a given design, 
development of all of the appropriate variations of a given scheme to fill 
varying needs and situations, active participation in the design of most of 
the houses built for every income bracket rather than a field confined to a 


tiny fraction of those housed. ! 


Discussion of standardized design in these terms may seem academic, if 
not Utopian. There is plenty of evidence, however, that such a process 
is actually going on. Consciously or unconsciously, many a leading archi- 
tect works in exactly this way, developing and discarding new standard 
elements which are combined in different ways to meet differing needs, 
and unhesitatingly repeating those solutions which have proved their 
value. In fact, it is only through such repetition that the work of a partie- 
ular architect acquires recognizable style, and only by agreement between 
the work of a whole school of designers that generalized styles—which 
are actually standards—are developed. In this sense the ideal of a 
modern American style (or set of regional styles) is part and parcel of 


the need for standardization. 


But the practical, down-to-earth needs of the building industry demand 
a considerably more conscious and conscientious application of this 
principle. In their revolt against the excesses of the eclectic period—a 
revolt which has involved modernists and traditionalists alike—our 
architects have yet to throw off its major sin: pointless variation. In place 
of the breath-taking excursions through time and space which were the 
dearest vice of the designer who could work equally well in Byzantine and 
Baroque, the modern architect has acquired a tendency toward in- 
dividualism that is frequently just as fickle and aimless. The only curb 
which can possibly be put on such a tendency is the will of the designer 
himself; what is needed is a more deliberate striving for continuity. 
a more rigorous testing of new ideas before they are put into 
practice. Such self-discipline, far from restricting design development, 
can do much to channelize change and give it meaning— instead of mov- 
ing rapidly in a circle, it can then go forward more slowly but infinitely 


more surely toward a well-defined goal. 


Another way in which architects can benefit from standardization is 
through a planned program for the development of carefully-studied 
design elements, carried on both individually and collectively. ® There 
may be good reason why more than one bathroom layout should be used 
in the small house field, for example, but there is certainly no justification 


for more than four or five such arrangements in a given class of construc- 


N O V E M B E R a a et 


1. “Architecture must recognize th 
changes which are taking place and 
revamp us approa h to the problems 
which it faces today. The war has 
brought a challenge and the profes 
sion has had to rise to defend wus 
right to participate in defense. There 
has developed a ‘smugness’ in man) 
quarters which has resulted in stag 
nation. The general public does not 
recognize nor respect the value of the 
architect in the present emergency. 

“In the field of houses the profes 
sion must realize that large group 
planning and design and development 
of economical types present the greal 
est opportunity. During the past feu 
years the architect has begun to take 
an interest in the small house and 
through the insistence by FHA that 
plans be developed, a better small 
house has evolved. 

“There can be no doubt that com 
petition of ideas will result in various 
designs. This has been true in every 
field of industrial standardization 
The building industry with its man) 
materials and varied climatic requir 
ments demands various designs. The 
architect must design for mass in 


stead of for detail.” 


Burns Roenscu, Architect 
Detroit, Mich. 


8. “There has been, and no doubt 
still is, a feeling on the part of archi- 
tects, as well as others, that standard 
ization if carried too far will result 
in regimentation, but I believe this 
theory is based on false assumption. 
“Manufacturers have been the most 
progressive in developing standard 
units, due no doubt to economic rea- 
sons and architects have unfortunate- 
ly been lagging in assuming the lead 
ership in this development for the 
reasons stated above. 

“During slack periods in the office 
we have developed a series of stock 
details of such items as cabinets, trim, 
window details, etc., and while these 
details have in no way interfered with 
freedom of design they have in fact 
allowed more study on_ essential 


items, planning and design.” 


M. H. FurRBRINGER 
Furbringer & Ehrman, Architects 


Vemphis, Tenn. 
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9. “My observation is that the cur- 
rently active member of the archi- 
tectural profession is happy to have 
the cooperation of improved stand- 
ards developed by manufacturers.” 
PAUL GERHARDT, JR. 


City Architect, Dept. of Public Works 
Chicago, Ill. 


10. “Perhaps it is heresy for me to 
say this but | have found most archi- 
tects that I have talked to always feel 
that they are privileged to have 
something special in anything they 
design. | suppose it all stems from the 
fact that decoration has always been 
the architect's prerogative, and the 
more statuary and carved glass he 
could get on a building the better he 
thought it was.” 

HENRY DREYFUusS, 
Industrial Designer 


New York, N. Y. 


11. “/ am surprised to note that in an 
article devoted to the basic consid- 
eration of standards, no mention is 
made of the possibility of adopting 
the metric system in place of our 
cumbersome system of weights and 
measures. It would seem to me de- 
sirable that we should adopt the met- 
ric system soon after the conclusion 
of the war for the following reasons. 
“1. The metric system has always 
appeared to me to be much more con- 
venient to use and our present system 
can only be justified by the cost and 
inconvenience of making the change. 
“2. It would seem that the cost and 
inconvenience of making the change 
would be least burdensome if made 
in the early post-war period. If neces- 
sary part of the cost could be met 
by subsidy by the Federal Govern- 
ment in lieu of some of the “made 
work” which will undoubtedly be 
necessary. 

“3. It is to be hoped that foreign 
trade will be expanded as a result of 
the peace. If arrangements could be 
made with the British Empire for a 
simultaneous change to the metric 
system, practically the entire world 
would be on the same system of 
weights and measures and this would 
greatly facilitate the mass production 


of articles for world markets.” 
Louis JUSTEMENT. Architect 


Washington, D. C. 
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tion. These could easily be developed in considerably greater detail than 
is normally possible, improved wherever improvement suggests itself, and 
then used over and over again to the advantage of architect and client 
alike. Somewhat the same process is applicable to kitchens; certainly 
particular kitchen details can be perfected in this manner. And, if a 
sufficient number of architects are able to agree on what constitutes an 
ideal series of bathrooms or kitchens, manufacturers should be only too 
willing to furnish special items of equipment (such as tailored counter 


tops) at the price usually charged for stock items. 


Easiest of all, architects can further the idea of standardization by simply 
indicating their willingness to entertain it—and by contributing their 
advice to the development of new standards. There is a widely held 
impression, especially among building material manufacturers, that 
architects are unable to adapt their designs to anything which cannot be 
hacked out with an axe. like a floor beam, at the site of the building. 
Despite resources which far exceed any at the command of the individual 
architect, manufacturers are reluctant to develop new standards that 
smack of design, for fear that architects may resent such proposals. As 
a result, many a good idea remains locked in corporate files for lack of 


an encouraging word from the profession, % 10 


That the use of such standardized design elements would not result in 
identical buildings has been proved many times over by all of the 
classical styles of architecture. To those who feel that it would restrict 
creative ability, proponents of standardization have a stock answer, but 
a good one: the symphony orchestra. Symphonic music requires the 
coordinated teamwork of hundreds of specialists, timed to the split frac- 
tion of a second. Acceptance of a standard pitch and standard score 
does not prevent individual virtuosity, and a Toscanini is always free to 
superimpose his own conception of the music as still another type of 
standard. So with any standardization of basic elements: to the extent 
that they are made interchangeable, they can more easily be rearranged 


or revamped to form new design patterns wherever and whenever desired. 


Thus while uniformity is an earmark of standardization, standardization 
does not aim at uniformity for its own sake. It seeks to establish uniform- 
ity only in the connections between cooperating units or groups. The crea- 
tive designer is thereby offered increased flexibility and freedom in his 
own range of work. Through coordinated teamplay he is able to achieve 
goals that could never be attained by himself alone. And, instead of a 
world of look-alike and act-alike sterility, he is offered the tempting 
prospect of an industrially cooperative society where change is kaleido- 
scopically continuous and forms tend to become infinite in variety as 


performance standards become ever more specialized and exacting. 
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DIMENSIONAL COORDINATION '' 


Far and away the greatest single contribution 
which the architect can make to the cause 
of building standardization is by the imple- 
mentation of dimensional coordination. So 
long as the building process involves the as- 
sembly of the many and diverse products, not 
only of different manufacturers, but of dif- 
ferent industries, the problem of their inter- 
relationships will remain vexing and com- 
plex. And, while the interrelationships be- 
tween these elements always involve struc- 
tural and functional requirements, the key 
factor in their successful combination is the 
matter of size. 

Coordination of all these various parts into 
attractive, usable, economical buildings is the 
architect’s main function. If the bricks sur- 
rounding a particular window, or the 
acoustical tile surrounding a_ ventilating 
grille, or the marble slabs surrounding a 
monumental doorway fail to add up to the 
required dimensions of the opening, it is up 
to him somehow to adjust the difference — 
either by cutting the brick, tile, or marble 
into fractional units, or by devising some sort 
of border or surround which will enlarge the 
opening to the required dimensions, or by 
changing the size of the window or grille 
or doorway to conform to one or another 
multiple of the basic size unit of the sur- 
rounding material. 

The idea of a unit system, or ‘‘module,’’ or 
“dimensional increment” for building design 
is not an abstraction which has been 
artificially introduced from _ outside’ the 
building industry; it is inherent in the build- 
ing process itself. It is embodied in every 
combination of repetitive units to create a 
larger lineal dimension (as in the use of 
clapboards on a vertical surface), a larger 
area (as when tile are used to pave a floor), 


tempted as a matter of common sense. it is 
important insofar as the exact relationship 
between such units is important from the 
standpoint of economy or appearance or use- 
fulness, insofar as the size of the various 
units used in combination is fixed or hard 
to change, insofar as it makes good design a 
simpler, easier, process. With the develop- 
ment of more and more standardized build- 
ing parts, with increased emphasis on 
franker, simpler methods of joining these 
parts together, and with the use of larger 
units of material, especially finishing mate- 
rials, the importance of such coordination is 
constantly increasing. 

One way in which such dimensional co- 
ordination can be effected is through a 
painstaking analysis of individual design 
problems in which advantage is taken of 
accidental mathematical relationships  be- 
tween different stock items (thus two 15 in. 
cupboard doors can be equated to five 6 in. 
wall tile; four 3 ft. windows to three 4 ft. 
panels of wallboard). Another way is to take 
advantage of the presence of ‘‘modularity,” 
or a common denominator wherever it hap- 
pens to exist (as with recessed lighting 
troffers, which are commonly made 1 ft. wide 
and 4 ft. long, and work well with most 
acoustical tile, which are usually 1 ft. 
square). 

Both of these methods, however, have the 
disadvantage that they can only be applied 
to a limited number of materiais in a limited 
number of ways. If such coordination is to 
be generally applicable it is necessary that 
a universal integer, or module, be agreed 
upon and applied. Such a unit must be large 
enough to effect maximum coordination, 
small enough, to maintain design flexibility. 
It must be applied not to actual overall sizes, 





but to the centerlines of the junctions be- 
tween repeating units and units of other 
materials. To attain real universality, the 
same unit must be applied to width, depth, 
and height. 

These principles were first accurately form- 
ulated and widely publicized by Albert Far- 


or a larger mass (as in the cubical units em- 
ployed in masonry). It is as true of ornament 
as it is of structural elements, as true of 
large units, such as bays, story height, etc., 
as it is of small. 

Nor is the coordination of such units a new 
or visionary idea; it has always been at- 


STANDARDIZED PARTS 


Closely tied up with the question of design standardization is the prob- 
lem of standardized parts and standardized assembly or construc- 
tion. In one sense, most modern building materials and items of equip- 
ment are already standardized as to size, many as to quality and perform- 
ance. But, especially as regards size, this uniformity can hardly be 
considered complete standardization. While considerable progress has 
been made in this direction in the past few years, it has been one-sided 
progress — there has not been a corresponding development of primary 
standards (performance requirements, codes), design standardization, 
and dimensional coordination to provide a firm basis for true standard- 
ization of building parts. Moreover, as has already been mentioned, 
manufacturers have actually avoided further standardization because 
of a feeling that Building is not prepared to absorb thoroughly inte- 
grated products. As a result, product standardization has had to mark 


time while waiting for the rest of the building parade. 


Nevertheless. it is in this field that standardization has made its widest 


gains — gains which point the way for Building both by showing what 
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well Bemis, in the book The Evolving 
House, published in 1936. They have since 
achieved official A.S.A 
to the persistent support of the Modular 


recognition (thanks 


Service Association, a non-profit organiza 
tion founded by Mr 
the last two years have been the subject of 


Bemis’ heirs) and for 


investigation by a committee known as 
Project A62, sponsored jointly by the A.I.A 
and Producers’ Council, tnc., and represent 
ing more than 400 different trade asso 
ciations, engineering societies, and other in 
terested building organizations. Already this 
study has resulted in an approved system of 
simplified brickwork which uses the 4 in 
module to good advantage in solving the 
problems of structural fit with other masonry 
materials, like back-up tile and concrete 
block, and with existing stock sizes of fram 
ing ltumber, wood windows, and doors 
(ARCH. FORUM, July 1941, pp. 31-34) 
The virtues of the 4 in. module in traditional 
planning and construction can hardly be 
denied. Its multiples neatly encompass oricks 
and 2x4’s, 16 in. stud spacings and 4 ft 
wallboard widths. It is a small enough size 
increment for doors and windows, yet large 
enough to eliminate unneeded variety. To 
gether with standardized assembly details, 
which Project A62 is rapidly developing, it 
offers much in convenience to the designer, 
economy to the builder, and systematic 
standardization to the materials manufac 
turer. But like all standards, it is not uni- 
versal in scope. Complete dimensional co- 
ordination as practiced by the modern 
designer must also take into account larger 
units where these are important from the 
design standpoint, must allow for new de 
sign developments (Project recommenda. 
tions, for example, so far make no adequate 
provision for such items as window mullions 
which are also part of an articulated frame, 
for panel construction, for curvilinear forms). 
Nor must the 4 in. module be regarded as 
an eternally fixed end product; rather, it 
must be considered simply a good beginning 
and foundation for further progress as time 
goes on. 12 


12. “The virtues of a four-inch modul: 
lie not in its neat inclusion of bricks, 
2x4's, etc., but as you later suggest in 
its convenient size and chances for uni 
versal acceptance. As standardization 
grows, the particular unit chosen for its 
modular basis becomes as significant 
as our standard gauge for railways. Its 
change at a later date would be chaotic. 
Unlike a railway gauge, however, it 
serves more as a control to design than 
as a restriction. It is a size increment, 
not a fixed gauge. Large units as well 
as small, wall panels and trim strips, all 
may come within its control, the larger 
units being simply multiples of the basic 
measure. Standards themselves may al- 
ways be improved and developed, but 
their basis is being laid now in as per- 
manent a form as the roadbed of a rail 


way.” 
ALAN C. Bemis 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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13. “Irrespective of us stride, stan- 
dardization would be greatly imple- 
mented today if there were more 
order in the presentation of material 
facts. The devious channels that 
now lead to sources of information 
only beset the architect with despair- 
ing indecision. Meanwhile, office 
production costs go on merrily, 
awaiting the time when data will be 
more intelligently compiled and dis- 
tributed. 

“How much better it would be if 
the present process of trial and error 
could be avoided by more cordial co- 
operation within the profession, re- 
membering always that the occasional 
unfamiliar job is harder to perform 
than the accustomed one; also that 
a job of little moment to the exper- 
ienced architect appears like a moun- 
tain to the younger one. 

“This dilemma might be eased a 
great deal if centers were to be estab- 
lished at principal points where 
architects are gathered, to serve as 
research and information posts on 
architectural matters. 

“There appears to be no limit in 
the possibilities that might be devel- 
oped in such centers and, doubtless, 
these could be organized in such a 
way that much good to the profession 
would arise from them.” 

James H. Mircue cr, Architect 


San Francisco. Calif. 


14. “/n my opinion, our greatest dif- 
ficulty and therefore the point that 
should be emphasized in our attack 
lies in the standardization of build- 
ing procedure. This is particularly 
marked in our rural and small town 
areas ... Every governmental agency, 
state department, and political sub- 
division of these, demands that men 
providing building commodities or 
services shall not be selected on their 
ability to meet the needs but on their 
willingness to bid low. Hence, the 
people of our industry are not en- 
couraged to improve their procedure 
standards, for they are selected and 
rewarded upon a basis that tends to 
discourage such improvement.” 

EMIEL J. CHRISTENSEN, Architect 
Columbus, Nebr. 
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standardization can accomplish and how it is achieved. Almost any build- 
ing product that is produced and marketed on a national scale is a sure 
bet as to constancy of dimensions, color, weight, finishes, and other 
structural or mechanical characteristics. In terms of value, such products 
are measured against an entirely different scale than Building’s hit-or- 
miss site assemblies, and are a prime demonstration of standardization’s 
economy. And from the standpoint of variety and quality of design, few 
would deny that they represent enormous progress beyond corresponding 
products of the handicraft era. 

Such standardized building parts have rendered the job of the speci- 
fication writer a great deal easier, while at the same time increasing his 
range of choice and enabling him to specify and attain a higher standard 
of quality. Whole industries have set up standards under regular A.S.A. 
procedure, with excellent results. Outstanding examples (among many 
others) are the regulations governing the manufacture and grading of 
Douglas Fir Plywood, and those controlling test procedure and perform- 
ance established by the Oil Burner Institute. Considerable progress has 
also been made in the use of certificates and labels. Shingles. lumber, 
Portland cement, gypsum, lime, paint, paper, linoleum, piping, wall- 
boards and numerous other products are sold on the guarantee-label 


plan. 


STANDARDIZED PROCEDURES 


The application of standardization is not limited to physical things; it 
can be applied with equal facility and equal benefit to ways of doing 
things. to procedures. '3 ' Neither in the past nor in the present has 
building been slow to see the advantage of standardization of this type. 
The official “documents” of the American Institute of Architects, defining 
the relationship of architect to client, client to builder, and architect 
to builder in uniform contract form are excellent examples of procedure 
standards set up many years ago. Similarly, architects’ registration laws 
are standards of professional training and competence, the professional 
code of ethics a standard of professional behavior. 

Unfortunately, this clarity of function and definition of responsibility 
does not hold true to the same extent in the case of others of Building’s 
personnel, whose contact with the public is more frequent and general 
than is the architect’s. Result is that the prospective home builder or 
home buyer, the business man who wants to put up a store or a factory, 
the building committee representing a church or fraternal organization 
is confronted by a confusing. and often bewildering situation. ® And 
architects have not helped matters much by their seeming effort to sur- 
round their profession with an air almost of mystery, and by professional 
standards so impossibly high that they can be met only by a tiny fraction 
of the population. 

Recent trends, such as the various home builders’ “clinics,” are in the 


right direction, but they have by no means gone far enough. What is 
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needed is general agreement by all of the factors within the industry 
on the procedures appropriate to each class of construction and then 
adherence by all concerned to the standards so established. Standard- 
ization in this instance should be made the means to enable the industry 
to present a united front toward the customers of Building. As in other 
types of standardization the inevitable corollary would be the improve- 


ment of the services provided and a reduction of their cost. 


FORMULATION OF STANDARDS 


As a dynamic process, standardization implies that new standards must 
continually be set up in line with the changing needs of man and society. 
This task itself is creative design on a vastly enlarged scale. To tackle 
it is Building’s immediate obligation if Building is to be prepared to 
meet the needs of a post-war world—the demand for better housing 
and community facilities which the cessation of armaments production 
is bound to produce. 

But how are such standards to be established? '® Who is to say which are 
the right and which the wrong ways of building, just how good is good 
enough? Who is to integrate these findings into a harmonious whole? ™ 
Part of the answer to these questions is to be found in the work of 
the American Standards Association, in cooperation with the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, which has already established so many good 
and workable standards within and without the building field. Charae- 
teristically, the A.S.A. has not tackled this problem in a _ hit-or-miss 
fashion; it has standardized the procedure of establishing new standards 
and keeping them up-to-date. 

First and foremost, this procedure is an eminently democratic one. It 
allows, nay seeks, full expression of opinion by all interested individuals 
and groups. Work on new standards is carried on by a broadly repre- 
sentative committee which includes users as well as producers of the 
product or service involved, as well as others whose interests may be 
affected by the establishment of the proposed standard. Proposals of 
the committee are distributed broadside to all those who may conceivably 
be interested, and their comments solicited on standard forms provided 
for this purpose. Adoption of the proposed standard hinges on written 


acceptances by a majority of the producers and other groups involved. 


Secondly, the procedure avoids the evil of bureaucracy by requiring that 
the initial impetus and much of the leg work required to establish such 
a standard come from industry itself, rather than from within the 
Department of Commerce or the A.S.A.  Self-impelled, the standards 
formulated in this way are always evidence of a real need for such 
regulation and codification rather than the zeal of government officials 
or abstract theoreticians. 

Thirdly, the procedure depends for the enforcement of standards so 


established upon the authority generated by the standard’s general 
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18. “What about quantity surveys to 
eliminate LUESS work on costs? Coud 
the owners be educated to stand the 
expenditure and save red faces when 
final figures soar into the blue 

Evy Jacovurs Kawn, Architect 
Vew York, \. Y. 


16. “J seems to me that one way su 
cessful standardization will arrive ts 
by standardizing an assembled unit 
like an automobile. After all the con 
sumer-—the public—-is the final test 
of standardization and he is only in: 
terested in an assembled usable prod 
uct like a sewing machine, a_ re 
frigerator or an autombile. The 
modules and the other items are in 
teresting to us in the profession and 
in the industry, but not to the publi 
“Progress will be made by the 
trial and error theory presumably and 
the combination of volume, skill and 
design will very likely maintain as 
in the automobile industry. The neu 
element in mass production of 
houses, which does not affect the 
motor industry, will be the placing o/ 
them. The architect's skill as a site 
planner would be constantly tapped 
and demanded: otherwise the best 
units badly placed can produce a 
failure.” 
ALFRED SHAW. Architect 
Chicago, Ill. 


11. “Better organization is needed 
rather than more organizations. E 
tensions of the Building Congress 
idea would be more worthwhile than 
the development of any new agency. 
It would have the same cross-section 
of the industry but it would have 
added strength (and more continu 
ity) from diversity of objectives, as 
well as of interests represented. 

“Existing agencies or organiza 
tions could be persuaded to expand 
and to assume new functions much 
more readily than a new set-up could 
be effected—and it might be an in 
teresting experiment if the various 
technical publications of the building 
industry would take the initiative and 
test the power of the press by pro- 
moting such a program.” 

Horace W. PeasLer, Secretary 

Central Housing Committee 
Washington, D. C. 
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18. “Although | acknowledge the 
many excellent features of the ASA 
method I believe that some means of 
speeding it up would be essential to 
its effective use on such a compre- 
hensive scale as you outline. Some 
means of providing continuity of staff 
work, and a greater amount of lab- 
oratory research are badly needed. 
“1 also have some reservations 
about your proposed Institute of 
Building Standards. Composed, as 
it is outlined, of representatives of 
the various special interests in the 
field, the probability is that each 
would be more concerned with pre- 
serving his own independent status 
than with the major objectives. 1 
feel it unlikely that much progress 
will be made until some of these 
special groups have been merged, 
and submerged, into larger organiza- 
tions whose comprehensive outlook 
would permit them to put an interest 
in the ultimate product before their 
concern with the exclusive jurisdic- 


tion over a part of the process.” 


Mites L. CoLtean. Research Director 


‘Twentieth Century Fund 


Vew York, N.Y. 


SUMMATION: 





acceptance, rather than the force of law. Manufacturers conforming 
to the standard, and who agree to submit to suitable periodic tests estab- 
lishing their conformity are permitted to so designate or label their 
products; those who do not wish to are free to so elect. 

Such is the pattern, worked out in minute detail and already successfully 
applied to a wide variety of building products and procedures, which 
stands at Building’s disposal for the establishment of future individual 
standards of every type. It answers the question of Who and How, but 
not the question of What is to start the ball rolling and integrate the 
final results. 

The second part of the answer is perhaps provided by a special In- 
stitute of Building Standards, established in recognition of Building's 
special need for coordination, and representing all of its groups —- 
architects, engineers, contractors, builders, product manufacturers, 
dealers, real estate men, lending institutions, building managers, and 
property owners alike. '® Such an institute designed to work in close 
collaboration with the American Standards Association and the Bureau 
of Standards might well be brought into being and organized by a 
Congress on Building Standardization, which could appropriately be 
convoked by the various professional societies in the building field. 
Whether this step or some other is taken, Building is clearly in line for 
further standardization from top to bottom. The result, if standardiza- 
tion is properly applied, should be beneficial to all factors within the 


industry and, most of all, to Building’s customers. 


12 POINTS TO REMEMBER 


The object of standardization is the better and more economical satisfaction of human 


needs 


QOvhwhN 


better products and services 

more easily combined with one another 
easier to distribute 

easier to duplicate, repair, or replace 
suited to a wider variety of applications 
designed to satisfy pre-determined needs. 


True standardization results in 


7. greater, rather than less variety 
8. acceleration, rather than cessation of design development 


increased, rather than lowered quality. 


Building needs standardization more than any other industry because of its complex- 
ity and in order to achieve 


10. economy with a simultaneous improvement in performance 


11. 


better design and the development of new regional styles 


12. a clearer and broader understanding of industry-objectives 
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and how they can be attained. 
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OFFICE BUILDING FOR UNITED BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH AND ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION, OMAHA, NEBR. 





TINSLEY, McBROOM & HIGGINS, ARCHITECTS 


One great advantage enjoyed by an insurance company, as compared with the majority of commercial 
enterprises, is that the nature of its business does not force its offices into congested downtown districts. 
Good use was made of this circumstance when United Benefit Life put up its new building, for the semi 
residential location chosen has ample room for lawn, trees and future extensions should they be 
needed. 

The completed structure does not differ markedly in appearance from the type generally adopted by 
such institutions: a monumental mass with elevations whose pilaster treatment suggests classical pre- 


cedents. This theme is carried through consistently, at the rear where it is expressed in brick instead of 
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OFFICE BUILDING, OMAHA, NEBR. 





stone, and in the main public interiors. 
To appreciate the high degree of ef- 
ficiency attained in the building, it is 
necessary to turn to the plans and the 
large work areas. Services are grouped 
to form a compact interior core; eleva- 
tors are set in an alcove so that waiting 
employes do not block other traffic. An- 
other interesting device for reducing 
congestion is the disposition of the ward- 
robes, which are not concentrated in a 
single cloakroom, but are spread around 
the periphery of the service core of each 
floor. All private offices are located at the 
front of the building, and the large gen- 


eral work areas occupy the rear; there 


is a nice balance here between separation 


and ease of communication, with circu- 
lation through the center of the core as 
well as around the ends. The rear office 
spaces are entirely free of columns, 
allowing complete flexibility in the 
placing of desks and other equipment. 
Planning was based on careful study of 
company growth records, and it is be- 
lieved that the present building, with the 
possible addition of two future wings in 
back, will take care of all space demands 
during the natural lifetime of the build- 
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ELEVATOR LOBBY 
































OFFICE BUILDING, OMAHA, NEBR. TINSLEY, McBROOM & HIGGINS, ARCHITECTS 
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for lighting, but as plenum through 
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which the conditioned air is introduced 
into the rooms. Perforations in the metal 
ceiling units allow them to act as warm 
air grilles and a sound-absorbing surface 
at the same time. 
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TYPICAL WORK SPACE 


EMPLOYES’ LOUNGE 
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COMPRESSORS 


Mechanical Engineer for Heating and Air 


Conditioning: CHAS. S. LEOPOLD 
Mechanical Engineer for Plumbing and Elec- 
trical Wiring: B. E. LANDES 


General Contractor: 


PETER KIEWIT SONS’ CO. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATIONS: Reenforced concrete. Wa- 
terproofing—Pozzolith, The Master’s Builders 
Co., and membrane. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—Kasota stone, 
Breen Stone & Marble Co., 8 in. clay tile 
backup, air space; inside—4 in. clay tile, 
gypsum plaster and E. F. Hauserman Co. 
movable partitions. Columns—structural steel 
fireproofed with clay tile. Metal lath by Ceco 
Steel Products Corp. Floor construction— 
clay tile arches with Zonolite concrete fill, 
Universal Zonolite Insulation Co., and cement 
topping. Ceilings—Perfavent and Acoustone, 
U. S. Gypsum Co. 

ROOF: Structural stee!, clay tile arches, 
Zonolite insulating concrete fill, Universal 
Zonolite Insulation Co., pitch and gravel, 
Barrett Type AA, The Barrett Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—sheet 
copper. Ducts—copper bearing steel, galvan- 
ized. 

INSULATION: Roof and boiler room—cork, 
Armstrong Cork Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—alumilited aluminum, 
double hung, The Kawneer Co. Glass—flat 
drawn, double strength, quality A, Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

STAIRS AND ELEVATORS: Stairs—steel, 
terrazzo treads and landings. Elevators—two 
passenger, one freight, Haughton Elevator 
Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Lobbies and corridors 
—greenstone, Virginia Greenstone Co. Toilets, 
service rooms, etc.—terrazzo. Work areas— 
rubber tile, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; 
asphalt tile in basement. Offices—carpet, 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. 

WALL COVERINGS: Lobbies—Montana 
Travertine, Northwestern Improvement Co. 
Corridors, etc.—sheet rubber wainscot, Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. Toilets—glazed brick, 
Arketex, Fredenburg & Lounsbury. Office and 
directors’ room—wood paneled. 

METAL TRIM: Doors—Trussbilt, Inc. and 
Herzog Iron Works. Metal stools—Art Metal 
Products Co. Garage doors—Overhead Door 
Co. 

HARDWARE: By P. & F. Corbin, Stanley 
Works and Von Duprin Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
(lighting)—3 phase, 4 wire, 120-208 voit; 
(power)—3 ohase, 3 wire, 208 voit. Switches— 
tumbler. Fixtures—Art Metal Products Co. 
and Edwin F. Guth Co. Switchboard and dis- 
tribution panels—Wm. Wurdack Electric 
Mfg. Co. Clock system—Iinternational Busi- 
ness Machines Corp. Vertical conveyor—The 
Lamson Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil, waste and vent pipes—cast 
iron and galvanized steel. Hot and cold wa- 
ter pipes—copper. Water softener tanks— 
Permutit Co. Fire protection system—W. D. 
Allen Mfg. Co. Toilet fixtures—American 
Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp. 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: 
Combination steam and forced circulation hot 
water system. Air conditioning—centra! sta- 
tion type, designed by Charles S. Leopold, 
apparatus by York Ice Machinery Corp. and 
Clarage Fan Co. Boilers—Kewanee Boiler 
Corp. Oil burners—S. T. Johnson Co. Radi- 
ators—Trane Co. Grilles—Tuttle & Bailey. 
Temperature control system—Powers Regu- 
lator Co. Water heater—Whitlock Coil Pipe 
Co. Pumps—Nash Condensate Pump and 
Dayton-Dowd Co. 
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SHOW ROOM 


NEW YORK CITY 


VINICIO PALADINI 
LEON BARMACHE, DESIGNERS 


ENTRANCE LOBBY 
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\ VIEW 1. 
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\, 
¥ Planning the average wholesale showroom offers comparatively few problems. In é 4 
veneral the requirements include a reception room (here the elevator corridor), a ff. 
t =) ] } PY 
The essential i 


large selling area. dressing rooms for models, and storage cabinets. 
t =) t  ) D 


problem is one of creating as pleasant an atmosphere as possible, with provision for 
integrating the needed selling equipment with the room as a whole. Here the 
designers have been most successful. The difficult reception room shape has been ; 
given interest and variety with built-in furniture, recessed display cases and a well- > 
lighted mural indicating the manufacturing process. In the main showroom there 


is a series of attractive booths separated by unobtrusive partitions of translucent 
glass. Most interesting is the manner in which all the details, from dress racks and 
lettering to furniture and backgrounds, have been coordinated to produce a hand- 


some, restful interior. 
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VINICIO PALADINI, LEON BARMACHE, DESIGNERS 


VIEW 2. 


VIEW 4. 











VIEW 3. 
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MANAGER'S OFFICE 


COLOR SCHEME. Reception room: walis, light gray; ceiling, dusty 
neutral biue; floor, light blue; wall between the general office and 
entrance, burgundy; lettering, white. Showroom: walis, shell gray; 


ceiling, dusty neutral blue; carpet, dusty paste! blue; woodwork 
natural oak. 


FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT. WOODWORK AND FURNITURE—A. J. 
Passman. FLOOR COVERINGS: Carpet— Alexander Carpet Co 
Rubber tile—Armstrong Cork Co. WALL COVERINGS—Fabrikona 
burlap, H. B. Wiggin’s Sons Co. HERCULITE GLASS DOORS—made 
by Penn Brass & Bronze Works. VENETIAN BLINDS—Bakelite 
translucent, Rex Co. ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT—Century Light- 
ing, thc. WINDOW DISPLAY—Bliss Display Corp. LEATHERETTE 
—E. 1. Du Pont de Nemours, Inc. 
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RESTAURANT cuartes A. sTeEVENS DEPARTMENT STORE, CHICAGS, ILL. 
= ° 





All photos, Vories Fisher 





Located in a Chicago department store, the Circle Restau- 
rant was designed as a convenience for shoppers and as 
an aid to merchandising. Its 100 chairs can serve about 
300 meals per hour. Smart simplicity was the effect de- 
sired in the interior, which had to be arranged to con- 
form with an existing structure. This effect was very 
definitely achieved. The plan shows a most interesting 
scheme for service: units are grouped at the three col- 
umns, providing a type of rotary circulation for the wait- 
resses and pastry wagons which seems very efficient. The 
illumination, an important part of the design, is furnished 
by three sources: a large fixed window of translucent 
glass, a fluorescent trough for the decorative mural by 
Rainey Bennett, and direct ceiling fixtures. A special type 
of chair was designed for the restaurant, and is described 
in detail on p. 376. 





The general color scheme is pink, gray and white. One wall is 
entirely covered by a mural, also in pink and gray, which devel- 
ops its theme from the circle. At two points in the room the 
transiucent quality of the window is echoed by white gauze cur- 
tains. Their transparency not only accentuates the feminine 
quality of the decoration, but defines the spaces allocated to the 
waitresses as well. The three large columns are painted clear 
coral pink, with screens at their bases in natural white birch. 
The floor covering is a light gray rubber tile, cross striped at 
intervals with white. 
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SERVICE UNIT SET-UP UNIT ’ 


— 





All equipment for the restaurant shows a high 
standard of efficiency and design. The stand- 
ard chair which was developed is a comfort- 
ably upholstered unit of tubular metal, with an 
attached shelf and a purse-holder. The eating 
surface is a tray, easily removed and re- 
placed by the waitress. The trays are stored 





4 
in the cabinet shown directly above. Provision $ 
has also been made for putting two chairs to- f. 
gether, giving the convenience of a table for i 
two. 
FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT— INTERIOR PARTI- 

TIONS: Plaster on U. S. Gypsum Co. Pyrobar. 
FLOORS: Rubber tile, Wright Rubber Products 


Co., over magnesite bed. SOUND INSULA- 
TION: Kalite acoustical plaster, Certain-teed 
Products Corp. GLASS SCREEN: Double 
strength, Themolux, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co. DUMBWAITER: D. A. Matot. FURNISH- 
INGS: Designed by Skidmore, Owings & Merrill; 
chairs by Garland Furniture Co. WOODWORK: 
Trim and doors—birch. HARDWARE: Yale & | 

Towne Mfg. Co. MURAL: By Rainey Bennett. 
ELECTRICAL FIXTURES: Architectural Light- 
ing Co. KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Albert Pick 
& Co. AIR CONDITIONING: Carrier Corp. 
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There are seven OIL furnaces for 
various heating capacities 


75,000 Btu per hr. to 450,000... 
there’s a G-E furnace (oil or gas) that’s 
specially designed to give your client 
maximum comfort at lowest cost. In 
addition, there’s a G-E attachment 
type burner for the conversion of new 
or used heating systems. 

Compare these comfort advantages of 
the G-E Oil Furnace: G-E steams within 
2 to 3 minutes after thermostat calls 
for heat. G-E Flame Detector provides 
complete shutdown within 5 seconds 


in event of flame failure. Fine atomiza- 
tion breaks each drop of oil into 1006 
million particles to insure complete 
combustion. These and many other 
features of the G-E furnace combine 
to give real heating efficiency —reduc- 
ing fuel bills 25 to 50% according to 
enthusiastic testimonials! 

Turn to G-E for all your heating and 
air conditioning equipment. Consult 
Sweet's #, or write to General Elec- 
tric, Division 1113, Bloomfield, N. J. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Turn to G-E for com- 
plete line of heating 
and air-conditioning 





G-E Oil Furnaces (steam, hot 
water, vapor) seven different sizes 
Year ’round domestic hot water 


coil optional. 





_ 
G-E Winter Air Conditioners (oil 
or gas fired) circulate warm, clean, 
moistened air. A single switch pro- 
vides circulation in summer. Cool- 


ing equipment can be added, 





G-E Gas Furnaces—forresidentia), 
commercial and industrial apy 
tions. Capacities range from 76, 

Btu output per hour to 1,372, 

Bru per ho if. 


s~ 
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Attachment burner cesigned t 





operate with boilers and furnace 
of the following types: pressure 
steam, vapor steam, hot water, 
warm air. Economical in opera- 


tion, quiet, odorless and sat 
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When you specify a floor, or design that built-in book- 
case, or plan those natural wood cabinets and walls, are 
you certain the final product will measure up in appear- 
ance? Will the wood have the character and beauty in 
the home—that it had when you planned it on paper? 


The finish that makes good wood look better 


Shellac, applied in thin coats, is the finish that does 
justice to the natural beauty of natural wood. Whether 
it’s interior trim or wood panelling, knotty pine or ply- 
wood, cabinets or bookcases—you'll get better texture 
and feeling, truer color and character, when you use 
shellac. 
Zz ~ Specify shellac on your next job, and 
watch how the beauty of that natural 
wood leaps to life, so smart and silky- 


smooth that your customers will be call- 








ing in their neighbors to show it off! 
Send for your free copy of the latest standard shellac 
specifications for the reference of architects. 


SHELLAC INFORMATION BUREAU 
65 Pine Street * New York City 
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PRIORITIES 


(Continued from page 4) 





in good faith. If the house were offered for 
rent without success, Government would 
not object to its sale. 

A builder will not be penalized if the 
estimated cost of his houses, as shown on 
the priority application, is exceeded and 
the house must be sold above the $6,000 
maximum to make a fair profit. 


REASONING 

The reason behind building priorities and 
the implied curb on many types of projects 
is obvious and twofold: 1) to ensure de- 
livery of critical materials to essential de- 
fense construction projects many of which 
have been stalled or delayed for lack of 
them and 2) to conserve for more essential 
defense industrial production those critical 
materials which would otherwise go into 
non-defense construction projects. Said 
SPAB’S Executive Director Donald M. 
Nelson of his last month’s ban on non- 
essential building: “That was a drastic 
thing to do: a hard thing to do. Yet it 
simply had to be done.” For evidence he 
pointed to the increasingly acute situation 
in copper—the most critical of all critical 
materials. During October, Army, Navy, 
Lend-Lease and other primary defense 
agency demands for this metal amounted 
to 144,430 short tons, while total produc- 
tion for the month (domestic, imports and 
scrap) came to only 138,700 tons. 

One house does not require much cop- 
per (FHA says about 185 Ibs. on the 
average), but last year’s 540.000 non-farm 
dwelling units probably required close to 
50.000 tons. Including non-residential 
building, the industry probably consumed 
more than a month’s production of copper 
during 1940. The 1.000 tons of copper that 
go into 10,800 houses—only one-fiftieth of 
last year’s crop of dwelling units—would 
help add another modern battleship to the 
two-ocean navy, put a whole squadron of 
bombers in the air (the largest bomber re- 
quires seven miles of copper wire and 
cable) or build acres of arsenals (an air- 
craft plant recently completed on the east 
coast required 378 miles of copper wire 
from only one of several manufacturers. ) 

Similar and equally convincing ana- 
logies could be offered in the case of iron 
and steel (Building normally consumes 
about one-sixth of it) which, along with 
copper, are the bases for practically all of 
the critical building materials now avail- 
able only for defense and essential non- 
defense construction. 


SIGNIFICANCE 

The priority system will help part of the 
building industry at the expense of the 
other part. “For the duration”—at least 
after current inventories are depleted and 
unless the critical materials supply situa- 
tion improves with time—no more $6,000- 
and-up houses will be built anywhere, and 

(Continued on page 36) 
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VITAL QUESTIONS © ANSWERS 
ON FLUORESCENT LIGHTING. 


by HYGRADE 


@. How can you, in planning fluores- 
cent lighting installations, select a 
manufacturer thoroughly qualified to 
handle the entire job? 


A. Look at the record. It shows three 
things: first, HYGRADE pioneered in the 
fluorescent fixture business; second, 
HycrabE has paced the field, has in- 
troduced the best things first, and in 
cases where available parts and acces- 
sories failed to meet exacting stand- 
ards, has actually designed and made 
these parts: third, HycraDE supplies 
everything in fluorescent at its finest — 
for every kind of installation ! 


@. How can you be sure of securing 


ciency at all times? 


A. The answer to this is indicated in 
exclusive HyGRaDE patents filed in 
Washington. These patents describe 
the superior coating used in HyGRApDE 
Fluorescent Lamps — assuring you 
even distribution of light along the 
entire length of each lamp — more 
pleasing appearance standardized 
colors— finer all-round performance! 


@. How can you be sure of specifying 
fluorescent lighting equipment that 
will stand up? 


Brilliantly lighted new showroom, Consolidated Edison Company, New York, N. Y. 


A. Find out how far various manu- 
facturers go in backing it up. Hycrapt 
goes all the way—designs, engineers, 
makes, assembles, sells, ships, and 


GUARANTEES every unit! 


@. How can you be sure that installa- 
tions will be completed swiftly and 
inexpensively ? 

A. Check with anyone who has speci- 
fied Hycrape. He will tell you that 
Hycrape’s policy of making, assem- 
bling, and shipping fixtures complete 
cuts breakage in transi 
stallation 


speeds in- 
insures a better job! 





@. How can you get complete infor- 
mation on HyGrapek Fluorescent Light- 
ing equipment in a quick-reading 
easy-reference form? 

A. Write us today for a complete 
fluorescent data file, AIA. No. 31-1 
containing caialogue, prices, specifica- 
tion sheets. 


HYGRADE SYLVANIA CORPORATION 
Dep't A2, Salem, Mass. Est. 1901 


Also makers of Hycrape Incandescent Lamps 
and Sylvania Radio Tubes. 
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IREDWOOD... 


the economy wood 
for beautiful exteriors 





PLILAIAAAAAN 
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Redwood siding lends distinction to this small, low cost home; Paul Hartman, Architect 


Figured in terms of cost per year all- 
heart Redwood is one of the lowest 
cost materials known for both siding 
and exterior trim. It is described as 
“virtually everlasting” by a U. S. 
Government Bulletin— based on its 
prove 1 resistance to weather, insects, 
decay. fire. In addition Redwood has 
minimum shrinkage and high insula- 
tion value, which contribute to low 
home maintenance costs. 

But durability is only part of the 
story. Redwood is rated as one of the 
most beautiful of softwoods, especi- 
ally in natural finish... and its Veh 


california Redwood Association 


paint retention lowers re painting 
costs. Its easy workability and stay- 
put qualities enable you toc arry out 
interesting and enduring details 
adding to the beauty of your home 
designs. 

You’ ll like to work with Redwood, 
and so will your contractor. Architec- 


tural data gladly sent on re q iest. If 


you can’t obtain Redwoor easily 
please write, we'll tell you how to get 
it. California Redwood Assoc tation. 
405 Montgomery St., San Francisco 

. also offices in Ne »w York City 
and Los Angeles. 
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no more houses at any price will go up 
in non-defense areas. Fortunately, this 
truth is not as gloomy as it sounds: the 
275 officially designated defense areas 
blanket a large part of the country with 
respect to population and the fields of 
normal building activity. Moreover, OPM 
has hopefully earmarked critical materials 
for the construction of 200,000 privately 
financed dwelling units (in addition to 
100,000 publicly financed units) during the 
six months prior to April, 1942, has indi- 
cated that a similar allocation will be 
made for the following six-month period. 
Probability is that private builders will 
fall shy of their quota due to the tempo- 
rary, risky nature of a large proportion of 
the defense housing demand, but, if they 
fill it, their production will about equal the 
healthy rate of 1940. Of course, the housing 
will be built by fewer and probably larger 
companies and will certainly be concen- 
trated in fewer communities than here- 
tofore. 

Non-residential builders capable of 
handling defense construction may still 
look forward to sizable markets. OPM 
officials predict that total 1942 construc- 
tion expenditures will drop 25 per cent to 
$8.5 billion (exclusive of maintenance, re- 
pair and remodeling operations) from this 
year’s estimated $11.2 billion. If so, 1942 
will better prosperous 1940 by close to 
$2 billion. But, defense construction of all 
types, which in 1940 accounted for only 
15 per cent of total new construction ex- 
penditures, this year rose to about 45 per 
cent and will mount further to 75 per cent 
of the 1942 total. 

In this connection, Chief John L. Haynes 
of the building materials and non-defense 
construction branch of OPM’s Office of 
Civilian Supply at a Detroit board meeting 
of the Associated General Contractors of 
America last month commented: “In all 
probability in 1942, the construction fra- 
ternity . . . will get priority assistance for 
somewhere around 75 per cent of the dol- 
lar volume of 1941 75 per cent of 
1941 is not a volume to bring complaint 

I suggest that there may be many 
he nefits (in the SPAB order) . . . There 
should be better deliveries, much better 
deliveries, to that large amount of con- 
struction work to be undertaken. With the 
mad scramble for materials curtailed, with 
some of the speculative builders out of the 
way, prices should be better and the dan- 
gers of ruinous inflationary tendencies 
lessened.” 

Like its employers, Building Labor will 
also be hit by the curb on non-essential 
construction. This year construction em- 
ployment has averaged about 2.4 million, 
hitting a peak of 3.1 million last month. 
Defense construction is currently employ- 
ing 1.2 million; non-defense, 1.5 million; 

(Continued on page 38) 














NEW FREE Book SHOWS 40 STORE FRONTS 
... that got results! 








“ > 
ki. Cut cManted 


WROTE THIS BOOK FOR YOU 


Get it. Read what they say about their 
new VPittceo Fronts. Here are a few 
examples 





“has increased traffic at least five 
times” 


“best money I ever spent in mod 
ernizing”™ 


“enjoyed an increase in business 
of more than 33 1/38°),"" 








@ We selected forty typical Pittco customers and boosted profits. ie ee ee Ore ae 
Store Fronts from among the thous- susiness increases of from 15% to 
. . : sani . “innumerable compliments on the 

ands built recently—illustrating new = 36% are cited. dedion and aupeatence of the trent 
methods and techniques in store Get this book and see the architect- eicetiee ieiith iii eatatatess: te 
front design and construction. designed Pittco Fronts that made new shiny appearance at all times 

Photographs of these Pittco Fronts such increases possible. Perhaps some “this modernization has put new 
are reproduced in this book. Only — of the design ideas shown may prove ufe in our organization’ 
lack of space kept us from including — helpful to you in working out your og itremendous asset in attracting 
many more. own store front problems. Pen a en Pr 

With each picture is a report from Find out how the use of Pittco imi. 
the merchant concerned, telling how — Products can help you create original oie 
his new Pittco Front attracted more — store fronts — store fronts that sell! 








Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
2370-1 Grant Bldg.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ITTCO STORE FRONTS | cna Ser" 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY ome 
"PITTSBURGH stand fot Lully > lass and (Vid iad 























NOW . .. More THAN EVER . . . YOUR 
CLIENTS NEED THIS DOOR CONVENIENCE 
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SPACE-SAVING DOORS 
with 
REMOTE CONTROL 





In high Speed times like these, door traffic everywhere must be kept moving at 
peak efficiency . . . loading, unloading and handling operations must be geared 
to a fast pace. And to accomplish this, your clients need — amd demand — 
doors that cate be operated from remote stations. 


Kinnear Motor Operated Rolling Doors are the answer! 


They provide all the-obvious advantages of remote control, plus an array of 
special features inherefitaq Kinnear's interlocking steel slat construction. 


For example, Kinnear Rollag.Doors coil compactly, out of the way, safe from 
damage. They leave all floory-wall and ceiling space unobstructed and usable 
at all times. Their strong, steel CO@steuction defies intruders, trouble-makers and 
storm damage, and provide a high degree of fire protection. And records of 
20, 30 and 40 years of continuous, daily, 
low-maintenance service are not at all 
unusual for Kinnear Rolling Doors! 















You meet every requirement for door effi- 
ciency when you specify Kinnear Motor Op- 
erated Rolling Doors. For complete infor- 
mation and valuable construction data, write 
for the Kinnear catalog —or see Sweet's. 


THE KINNEAR MFG. CO. 
1640-60 FIELDS AVENUE 
COLUMBUS OHIO 





ROLLING DOORS 


INNEAR 
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maintenance, repairs and _ remodeling, 
400,000. SPAB’s researchers estimate that 
next years defense construction will re- 
quire approximately the same payroll; so 
will the third classification. While employ- 
ment on non-defense projects will drop 
markedly (probably more than 50 per 
cent), SPAB believes that the fall will be 
cushioned by the opening of employment 
opportunities in other fields and the fact 
that the drop will be from peak rather 
than normal levels. Thus, OPM’s housing 
priorities expert, Sullivan Jones, last month 
noted that “when we started this defense 
construction program. ..everybody rushed 
into it—clammers and fishermen and farm- 
ers and butchers and musicians and car 
conductors. . .. Those are the fellows who 
are going to be squeezed out . . . But the 
old-line constructor, building mechanic. is 
still going to have his job. If he is going 
to be displaced in large numbers, I can 
give him the answer to that: go into ship 
building.” 


COPPER CURB 


As if to quell any doubts concerning the 
severity of the critical materials situation 
and OPM’s determination to relieve it via 
building industry curbs, its Priorities Di- 
vision fortnight ago, “in the most far-reach- 
ing action of its kind yet taken,” virtually 
forbade the use of copper in building ma- 
terials and construction. Covering a long 
list of civilian products from fire engines 
to caskets, from pleasure craft to napkin 
rings and sundials, “Conservation Order 
No. M-9-c” exempts all articles (presum- 
ably including buildings) produced under 
contract for the Army and Navy and the 
use of copper as a conductor of electricity. 
Otherwise, no one may use copper in the 
manufacture of any building material or 
item of equipment and “no person may 
use or apply copper or copper base alloy 
sheet, strip or screening for any purpose 
in connection with building construction 
except for minor repairs or maintenance 
(but not replacement) on existing build- 
ings...” Penalties for disobedience: OPM 
may deprive the copper user of all pri- 
orities assistance, may prohibit the de- 
livery of all allocated materials to him, 
may even recommend him for prosecution 
under the Criminal Code. 

In essence, the order says that hence- 
forth no copper shall be used by Building 
except for wiring and for Army and Navy 
construction. And, like preceding OPM 
orders, it means just what it says. 





MBA’S 28TH 

To discuss primarily the effect of national 
defense on their home financing business. 
members of the Mortgage Bankers Assn. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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BAT THIS ROOFING 


PELT 1S FULL OF 
HOLES / 
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IT CERTAINLY IS! These 
millions of tiny holes in new 
| J-M Perforated Asbestos 

Felts actually make a "ay 


4 


better built-up roof Gamma 
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HOW J-M PERFORATED FELTS MINIMIZE BLISTERING 









ARD TO BELIEVE? Maybe—but not when you know the facts. 
The holes punched in J-M Perforated Felts are the result 
of intensive research and testing. Here’s how they operate: 
As the felts are laid, the tiny perforations permit trapped air to 
escape. Result: No objectionable “air pockets”... blistering trou- 
bles practically eliminated! Yet when the waterproofing asphalt is 
applied, the holes are completely sealed. And because these holes 
add new flexibility, J-M Perforated Felts are more quickly broomed 
into place, adhere snugly to each other and to the roof deck! 


The diagrams above illustrate the action of the Like all J-M Asbestos Felts, the new J-M Perforated Felt forms 
Peal gc ‘ee nan ns ig atacae a built-up roof that is rotproof... that provides maximum protec- 
is laid, then how each tiny “vent” is completely tion against fire... that needs no protective coating to withstand 
sealed by the hot waterproofing asphalt when the drying-out action of the sun. No wonder so many architects say: 
the felt is broomed in. ‘“‘This is exactly the type of material we’ve been looking for!’’ For 


details, write Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


4) JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Smooth-Surfaced 
ASBESTOS BUILT-UP ROOFS 














When SPEED is Important 
Specify 
ANCHOR CHAIN LINK 


1. DRIVE AN- 
CHORS eliminate S 
need of post-holes, 
pouring concrete and 
waiting for it to set. 
They permit installa- 
tion of fence in any 
weather and hold the 
Fence permanently 
in line in any type 
soil. These anchors, 
deep-driven to cor- 
rect angles for maxi- 
mum bracing and 
strength, keep the 
posts rigid despite 
frosts, thaws, stresses, 


7 








strains. Permit the 
fence to be moved, too, without loss. 


2. STRONG U-BAR POSTS are self- 
draining, eliminate internal rusting, _- 
rosion. Rolled from high carbon rail steel. 
Easy to “drive” in any type soil. 


3. SQUARE TERMINAL POSTS of high 
carbon steel are better looking, almost _ 
possible to climb as fasteners for fabric do 
not encircle post. 


4. WELDED SQUARE FRAME GATES 
with frames of 2” square steel tubing, a 
and welded to give exceptional strength. 
Hinges permit full 180° swing. 


5. CONSULTATION SERVICE: For a 
complete industrial plant installation be 
prevent sabotage or a small installation = 
home grounds—there’s no substitute for 
the strength, and long life of Anchor —— 
Link Fence. An Anchor Engineer will gla ~d 
help you plan any fence installation—wit - 
out obligation, of course, and explain our 
Nation-Wide Sales and Erecting nee. 
Mail the coupon now for Architect s Manua 
and name of nearest Anchor Fence Engineer. 














NATION-WIDE 
SALES AND 
ERECTING SERVICE 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


ANCHOR POST FENCE CO. 





6635 Eastern Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
Please send me Anchor Architects’ Manual and name 
nearest Anchor Fence Engineer. 
I 
, 
‘ 
( Stat 
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of America flocked to their 28th annual 
convention in New York City last month. 
Attendance did not reflect the obvious 
gloom with which the MBAsters face the 
immediate future, for, while shy of an all- 
time high, the 775 registration included a 
record number of out-of-towners. 

Habitually one of Building’s best man- 
aged conventions, MBA’s 28th ran true to 
form, and all its sessions were well attended 
despite such potent local side-shows as the 
Louis-Nova fight and the Yankees-Dodgers 
World Series. Reason: MBA’s convention 
committee put many an important speaker 
on the Hotel Roosevelt rostrum: 





& Defense Housing Coordinator Charles 
F. Palmer, referring to Government's 
priority promise for privately financed de- 
fense houses, heartened the bankers with 
these words, “The defense program is 
not going to put you out of business.” but 
warned them that they “face sacrifices. . . 

The mortgage business is going to be cur- 
tailed.” Having noted that bankers were 
generally known to be pessimists, Palmer 








forthwith earned for himself the reputa- 


tion of an optimist by predicting a post- 
war need for 1.6 million dwelling units a 


year for ten years and by adding, “I think 
that they will be built.” Reaction from the 
floor to this prediction was one of audible 
skepticism; the assembled mortgage bank- 
ers apparently recalled that only 937,000 
dwelling units were produced during the 
peak prosperity year of 1925. 

Assistant FHAdministrator Earle S. 
Draper detailed the operations of the Gov- 
ernment’s priorities program in the Con- 
vention’s most significant session (see p. 
4, col. 3), advised the financiers that he 
considered it safe to make loans on private 
non-defense houses provided that they were 
already under construction. 

& Director Curt Mack of FHA’s Under- 
writing Division answered a question which 
has bothered builders the country over | 
ever since costs began to rise: FHA has 
ignored and will continue to ignore the 
current rise in building costs in its calcu- 
lations of appraised values until the cost 
trend has become established. Needless to 
say, FHA will not consider the trend sta- 
bilized until after it has leveled off—either 
after the current rise or after the drop 
which may follow. Underwriter Mack ad- 
mitted that this FHA policy tends to cur- 
tail private enterprise housing, for the 
increasing differential between costs and 
appraised values means larger down pay- 
ments, a smaller market. 

> New president of MBA is Frederick P. 
Champ, the first “farm man” to head the 
organization in two decades, despite the 
fact that MBA was organized in 1914 
primarily for farm mortgage bankers. A 
native and resident of Utah, Harvard-edu- 
cated 





“Farmer” Champ is a prominent 
local banker and an active conservationist. | 








ARE CLIENTS HUMAN ? 


YOU BET, WHEN 
YOU USE 























@® When you show a prospect 
an Eljer equipped bathroom — 
you show beauty, utility and 
color-styling that challenges com- 
parison. Get the 


Eljer story. 





ELJER CO., Ford City, Pa. 


AF-11 


Please send Condensed Catalog “Styled Plumbing” 


Vame 

Street 

City State 
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MORE THAN JUST NOISE REDUCTION 
—ACOUSTICAL CORRECTION TOO 





Ideal acoustical effects for good broadcasting have been achieved in Radio Station WHLD, Niagara f 


Falls, by spraying “Limpet” on three walls and the ceiling of this studio. In addition “Limpet” is used moo 
in another studio, the control room, offices, corridor and reception room. ) fas 


K&M Sprayed “Limpet” Asbestos 


HOOSING an acoustical material for broadcasting 

studios offers the architect a more difficult prob- 
lem than when noise reduction is the sole considera- 
tion. In studios, concert halls and theatres the material 
must be acoustically correct, that is, it must have 
about the same absorbing power at all sound fre- 
quencies, or pitches, in the musical range. 


Keasbey & Mattison Sprayed “Limpet” Asbestos was 
selected for station WHLD because of its flat curve, 
that is, its unusually uniform sound absorbing power 
at different frequenci ies. A unique advantage, impos- 
sible with ordinary acoustical materials, in that it 
can be sprayed on to varying thicknesses, as condi- 
tions require. 


The station manager, Mr. E. C. Hull, who has built 
a number of studios, is highly pleased with this “Li impe t 
installation. Not only does it have high acoustical 
efficiency, but it is unobtrusive, allowing full scope for 
artistic decorative treatment. In addition, its insulat- 





ing properties increase the efficiency of the air condition- 
ing system and save loss of heat through the outside walls. 


The listening public enjoys the faithful reproduction 
of instruments and voices, without reverberations or 
noises from the studio audience. 


K&M Sprayed “Limpet” Asbestos is a miracle in 
the acoustical Be ld. Its noise reduction coefficient is .70 
for a coating *4 inch thick; any practical degree of 
sound chenegtion can be obtained by applying the 
proper thickness. Its efficiency as a heat insulator 
is shown by a thermal conductivity of only .31 at 
75 degrees F. 

“Limpet” resists fire. It sticks permanently tight to 
any clean surface, regardless of shape or composition. 
Even ten coats of paint will not noticeably affect its 
acoustical properties. It is unequalled by any other 
sound absorbing material. 

Nature made asbestos; Keasbey & Mattison has made 
it serve mankind—since 1873. 





situation will continue. 





K&M Sprayed “Limpet” Asbestos is still available without delay. Since we are cooperating 
fully with the National Defense program, we cannot tell how much longer this favorable 





KEASBEY & MATTISON 


PENNSYLVANIA 


COMPANY, AMBLER, 
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When You Specify | 


\ FLUORESCENT 


LIGHTING 


You re Backing Your 
Judgment with 39 | 
Years of Lighting 
Experience! 


Today, GUTH Fluorescent Luminaires are 
built with the designing knowledge and 
manufacturing facilities developed through 
39 years of successful experience. Each 
GUTH Product is engineered to produce 
more light and better light at lower Cost— 
and to distribute that light with scientific 
control. Write us today for important, helpful 
facts about modern Fluorescent Lighting. 


Typical GUTH Luminaires 


for Offices, Stores, Factories 
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GUTH Futurliter (with egg crate louvres) 


Built STRONGER 
to Serve LONGER! 


GUTH Fluorescent has rugged reinforced 
steel channels, carefully tested accessor- 
ies, and permanent Reflectors. Inspection by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., and 
frequent factory check-ups assure the high- 
est quality at lowest cost—make GUTH 
Fluorescent the ONE BEST Fluorescent Buy! 
E EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY 
2615 Washington Ave. 
St. Lowis, Mo. 







EADERS IN LIGHTING SINCE 1902” 


HOUSES FOR DEFENSE 
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pass conventionally designed, convention- 
ally built houses of comparable size. For 
their important parts in the development 
of this forward-looking house many a 
housing expert today is tossing bouquets 
at Client Glenn L. Martin, Contractor Jan 
Porel, Housing Research Director Robert 
L. Davison of the John B. Pierce Founda- 
tion, Celotex’s George Swenson, inventor 
of the club sandwich wall board, and 
Architects Skidmore, Owings, Merrill. 
Theirs is unquestionably one of the most 
significant small houses of the year—if 
for no other reason than its use of a new 
wall material which closely conforms to 
the paraphrased definition by the Tempor- 
ary National Economic Committee of one 
of Building’s most urgently needed devel- 
opments: “The ideal material for greatest 
efficiency in the building of houses. . 
should be light in weight, structurally 
durable, fire-resistant, moisture-, 
produced in 


strong, 
weather- and 
large panels or sections, easily bonded to- 
gether to either a 
broken finish, complete with permanent 
exterior and interior finishes molded into 
the units as integral parts of the material. 
adaptable to assembly in either traditional 
or modern design and inexpensive to pro- 
duce in large quantities throughout the 
country.” The 1% in. club sandwich 
comprising the walls of the Martin houses 
1.9 lbs. per sq. ft., sells for 25 


sound-proof, 


present smooth or 


weighs 
cents per sq. ft. f.o.b. the factory. Produc- 
tion is 90,000 sq. ft. per day—enough walls 
and partitions for 60 Martin houses. 


MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT 





GRADE BEAMS—Reenforced precast con- 
crete, Marietta Concrete Corp. 

TERMITE SHIELD—Copper-coated Sisal- 
craft, Sisalcraft Co. 

BUILDING PAPER—(between flooring and 
Joists) Sisalcraft, Sisalcraft Co. 
WALLS—1T3%4 in. Celotex Cemesto 
Celotex Corp. 

COVER STRIPS—Asbestos battens at wall 
joints, Keasbey and Mattison Co. 
PARTITIONS—1'4 in. Celotex 
Board, Celotex Corp. 
CEILING—Celotex Key Joint Units, Celotex 
Corp. 

TRUSS CLIPS—Hurricane Braces, Structural 
Specialties Co. 

ROOF—Celo-Roof shingles, Celotex Corp. 
HARDWARE—Russell & Irwin, Stanley 
Works, Vincent Whitney Co. 
LINOLEUM—Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
FURNACE—oil-fired warm air floor furnace, 
The Coleman Lamp & Stove Co. 
FLUE—Porcelain enameled steel, The Balti- 
more Novelty & Enameling Co. 

FLUE COLLARS—asbestos, Ruberoid Co. 
WATER PIPES—copper tubing, Chase Brass 
& Copper Co. and Revere Copper & Brass Co. 
PLUMBING FIXTURES—Briggs Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES—Range, re- 
frigerator, water heater, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co. 

PAINTS—Davis Manufacturing Co. 


Board, 


Cemesto 








Kitchen Engineering 
Service for ze Architect 


OOD ENGINEERING is the very 

foundation of the kitchen. Kitchen 
equipment handles the most delicate 
and perishable of all commodities — 
food. It is therefore essential that the 
equipment be designed, built and 
arranged for sanitation, performance 
and permanence. 


This is a responsibility for the spe- 
cialist. For more than half a century 
the John Van Range Company has 
maintained a staff of kitchen engin- 
eers whose only function is to render 
specialized assistance to architects 
responsible for planning modern 
facilities for the preparation and serv- 
ing of food for schools, colleges and 
public institutions. 


The kitchen at Hanover College, illus- 
trated above, was planned, designed 
and equipped by the John Van Range 
Company. working in cooperation 
with the college architects and ad- 
ministrative authorities. Similar instal- 
lations by Van engineers are to be 
found in scores of leading universi- 
ties, colleges, schools and hospitals. 


The services of John Van kitchen 
engineers are available, without 
charge or obligation, to all architects 
having food service problems on their 
boards. Have you such a problem? 


The John Van Range @ 


ENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
328 EGGLESTON AVE., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Branches in Principal Cities 
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Add years of care-free service 


to roofs — gutters — downspouts 


WITH THESE IMPROVED STEELS 


U-S: PAINTBOND is a new gal- 


vanized sheet, Bonderized 
so that paint grips the surface tightly— 
does not flake off. This treatment pre- 
vents the harmful chemical action be- 
tween zinc and paint and adds consider- 
ably to service life. Roofs, downspouts, 
gutters and other galvanized work can 
be painted immediately, saving messy 
acid etches and costly return trips. 
Painted samples exposed to both salt 


air and industrial atmosphere showed 





Scully 


that rust was considerably reduced. 
Paint offers better protection to the 
metal because of tighter adherence. 

In the South and in the West, a spe- 
cially treated sheet for immediate paint- 
ing is produced. It is called U-S-S Dul- 
Kote and enjoys a wide popularity for 
home and industrial use. 

With these improved steel products, 
you can assure a high quality, long last- 
ing job at low cost. Write for complete 


information. 


Steel Products Company, Chicago, Warehouse Distributors 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 





= 


COPPER STEEL FURNACE built with fire 
box of U-S-S Copper-Steel boiler plate 
combining strength and resiliency with 
life-time, crack-proo!, rust-resisting 
durability. 





METAL LATH for elimination of plaster 


cracks, greater fire resistance. Partition 
can be built of 2-inch thickne saving 
Space and considerable money on bi 
jobs 





STEEL CASEMENT WINDOWS The most 
popular window ever developed. Gives 
complete satisfaction in use and costs 


no more, 





STEEL AREA WALLS built of U-S°S Gal 
vanized Copper Steel let in more light 
are cheaper to install, save hours of 
labor 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 
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Fire Underwriters prove that lightning is a 
very real hazard. Yet West Dodd provides 
a thoroughly reliable defense for residences, 
industrial plants, and public buildings at 
relatively modest cost. 

West Dodd is the oldest and largest man- 
ufacturer of lightning protection equipment. 
Its materials and methods of installation 
are approved by Underwriters’ Laborato- 
ries, the American Institute of Electrical En- 


gineers, and other recognized authorities. 


ON DEFENSE PROJECTS 


West Dodd lightning protection and static 
contro! equipment is being widely used on 
defense projects such as ammunition load- 
ing lines, ordnance plants, magazines and 
powder plants. 

Investigate the protection West Dodd can 
give your building against loss or damage 
due to lightning. See Sweet's Catalog File, 


or write: 


WEST DODD 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR CORP. 


ee SO ee Bee Soe Be 2 Bs 
A LEADING CAUSE Or FIRE 





420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
GOSHEN, INDIANA 





FREE estimating and engineering service to 
architects on installations when inquiry 
is accompanied by blue-prints of all elevations and 
roof detail showing location of soil pipes, metal vent 


ilators, et Write for 


literature 

















LIGATURE LABORATORY 


(Continued from page 334) 





terrazzo on the floor, structural glass on 
the walls (powder blue wainscoting, peach 
above ). 

The third bay is actually a_ building 
within a building in which the steriliza- 
tion of the ligatures and the sealing of 
the glass tubes take place. It is entered 
via an air-locked dressing room where the 
employes shower themselves and don over- 
alls, turbans, gloves and canvas boots. To 
facilitate the cleaning of the sterilizing 
and sealing rooms and to minimize the 
possibility of lodgment of germs and 
bacteria on their surfaces, the polished 
terrazzo floor is carried up to form a cove 
which is finished flush with the structural 
glass wall covering, which, in turn, runs 
flush into the cove of the hard, smooth, 
non-absorbent cement ceiling finish. Since 
continual washing of floors might attack 
the metal strips usually laid in terrazzo 
floors, they were replaced in these rooms 
with a plastic material. Following detailed 
drawings covering every sheet of structural 
glass, the manufacturer carefully trued the 
edges and corners of each sheet and ap- 
plied them to the walls with cracks of 
only 1/64 in. between them. And, these 
cracks were then filled with plastic and 
finished flush. To the same end, the re- 


cessed fluorescent lighting fixtures are 
covered with sealed lenses and _ non- 


removable covers—the replacing of tubes 
is done from the crawl space above the 
ceiling. In addition to being air condi- 
tioned like the balance of the plant, these 
two rooms enjoy air filtering by electricity. 
Operations in this section of the plant 
may be inspected through long plate glass 
windows in the winding room partition 
which are similar in design to the “one- 
piece” exterior wall windows. 

The two rear bays of the plant are 
combined into one large room where the 
packed ligature tubes are stored in lockers 
pending their release after a sample of 
each lot has been inspected and tested 
by J & J’s central control laboratory. Like 
the balance of the plant, it is fluorescent 
lighted, but its floor is cement finished and 
its plaster walls are merely painted to 
match the colors of the structural glass in 
the other areas. 


Construction of the Ligature Laboratory is 
of the conventional steel skeleton type, but 
features one noteworthy innovation: The 
terrazzo floor is laid atop structural terra 
cotta tile separated by concrete T-beams 
and supported by layers of sand and 
Purpose of this construction 
technique is to permit the running of 
utility lines (compressed air, electricity, 
water, chemicals, gas, waste liquids, etc.) 
from a transverse tunnel through the ducts 
formed by the hollow tile to any part of 
the plant. While it is easy to drill through 
the floor into these ducts, thus obviating 


cinders. 


the necessity for tearing up the floor, the 
unique construction is amply strong. Tests 
conducted for the architects proved that 
the 4 in. thick tile laid in the unorthodox 
horizontal position would withstand a pres- 
sure of 825 lbs. per sq. ft. 

Credit for the interesting design of the 
Ligature Laboratory as well as of its two 
predecessor factories, goes not only to 
the architects but to J & J’s Chairman 
Robert W. Johnson who has showed un- 
common interest in the appearance, lay- 
out and appointments of his three new 
buildings, including such newsworthy de- 
tails as the disappearing window joints and 
the concealed supporting columns. Com- 
ments Architect Russell G. Cory: “The con- 
ception of this laboratory presented a 
fascinating experience for the architect. 
He was permitted the unique liberty of 
allowing his imagination complete license 
and furthermore was aided and abetted 
in straying from conventional paths by 
none other than the owner! ...It is true, 
of course, that certain highly scientific 
specialized processes in the manufacture 
of ligatures, requiring a fine degree of 
sterility, were somewhat limiting factors 
in determining materials. However, thanks 
to the discarding of all preconceived ideas 
of a factory, a building has been produced 
which is far removed from the most ad- 
vanced conception of what constitutes even 
an ultra modern factory.” 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE — Ligature 
Laboratory 





FOUNDATIONS: Concrete footings under 
columns; grade beams between. Basement 
waterproofed with Antihydro—Antihydro 


Waterproofing Co.. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—1'4 in. Ver- 
mont marble—Green Mountain Marble Corp. 
and Vermont Marble Co.; air space; 8 in. 
terra cotta tile—Federal Seaboard Terra 
Cotta Corp., covered both sides with water- 
proofed cement plaster; air space; '%4 in. 
Vitrolite structural glass — Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co. Floors—Terrazzo atop terra 
cotta tile atop sand and cinders. Roof — 
structural steel covered with precast con- 
crete slabs by Federal-American Cement Tile 
Co., covered with built-up roofing by The 
Barrett Co. and insulated with 4 in. of glass 
wool by Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 
WINDOWS: Glass—!%4 in. Solex by Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. Settings—bronze by 
American Bronze Co. and Kawneer Co. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Reception room — 
marble (see above). Service areas—Asphalt 
tile by Tile-Tex Co. Manufacturing area— 
Terrazzo. 


HARDWARE: Brass, by P. & F. Corbin. 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT: Fluorescent fix- 
tures by General Electric Supply Corp. and 
Miller Mfg. Co. Transformers by Allis Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co. 

PLUMBING FIXTURES: Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co. 

ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT: Sidewalk lift by 
John W. Kiesling & Sons, Inc. Doors by 
Peelle Elevator Door Co. 


HEATING EQUIPMENT: Low pressure 
forced water system. Boiler—National Stee! 
Boiler Co. Oil burner—Petroleum Heat and 
Power Co. Controls—Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co. 
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No architect need hesitate to call for 
help when it comes to solving seating problems. For 
public seating is a study in itself. 

In the seating of churches, theatres, schools, audi- 
toriums—each presents its own special problems. 
And they’re usually tough ones—with churches, for 
instance, such things as ecclesiastic symbolism, 
design harmony in pewing, furniture and wood- 


work. With theatres—floor slope and sight lines. 


s a public 
seating problem 
worrying you? 





But you can depend upon the American Seating 
Company for the right answers to all those problems 
You'll be getting the facts straight from public seat 
ing headquarters—the place where the greatest public 
seating experience in the world has been accumula 
ting for many, many years. There's not the slightest 
obligation on your part. So, whenever a_ public 
seating problem worries you, let’s work it out 


together. We'd like to be of help. 


World's leader in public seating. Manufacturers of Theatre, School, Church, 
Auditorium, Stadium and Transportation Seating. 


Branch Offices and Distributors in 73 Principal Cities. 
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find many skeptics among the public and 
your advisers as well. 

You are doing a good job so good luck 
to you and keep on pumping. 

Marcet VILLANUEVA, Secretary 

Veu Jersey Federation o}; 
Official Planning Boards 
East Ovange, N. J 


NOT SO BIG 


Forum: 
Congratulations are due on the beauti- 
ful Thomas Jefferson Memorial! How- 





ever, will not the Jefferson figure—with 
base not over 28 ft. high—-be dwarfed in 
the large retunda? This space is 80 ft. 
in diameter and 120 ft. to the dome. Mans 
justly fear that either the statue or the 
background will be disproportionate. The 
Lincoln Memorial chamber is only halt 
this height. 

The Lincoln statue had to be made 
twice the size first planned. In the new 
Benjamin Franklin Memorial in Philadel- 
phia, their massive Benjamin Franklin 
marble is somewhat overshadowed by the 
size of its hall. Sculptor James Earle 
Fraser shares this view. 

Would not a suitable site be the portico 
out in front?—-a natural setting. They 
might put the capital’s Jefferson there tem- 
porarily. In the main part could later 
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eater in a Burnham 
ye Jacket bowler. 





RIEFILY — make one fire 

—one boiler —do the 2 
heating jobs. So done, you 
have what might be called a 
trailer result. Saying it that 
way, brings up the fact that 
little more gas is used to pull a 
trailer with your car. 


Practically all Burnham Boil- 
ers do both heating jobs. The 
main job, and the trailer one. 
With most of them the Taco 








the 
co heater that 
es the job 


How To Bring ee 
The High Cost 


of Residence Hot Water 












specially 


Note the heater is 
entirely inside the 
b _— , located where 


boiler is hottest 





ment. Such is so for either a 
tankless or a storage tank. 
One of the reasons this method 
of water heating is so low cost, 
is that each heater is especially 
engineered for each boiler. 
It’s not just a stock heater, 
“made to do.” 

It’s one of the outstanding rea- 
sons why “the whole Burnham 
line stings the fuel bill every 
time.” 





































































































water heater is builtin equip- See Sweet’s. See for yourself. fi 
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be, for instance, a group composition of 
the Drafting or the Signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence a document of 
which Jefferson was the principal author. 

Or how about a huge Liberty Bell, self- 
illuminated at night ?—-symbolically guard- 
ed, as on flag poles, by an American eagle 
with outstretched wings. This, too, would 
help make the Memorial even more a 
Shrine of Liberty. 

I am an admirer of Thomas Jefferson— 
one of our great patriots. We should not 
do anything to “dwarf his stature.” The 
Memorial is built primarily for future gen- 
erations. The regrettable impression should 
not be created that “The Sage of Monti- 
cello” is not so big as his Memorial! 

Yours for Patriotism, 

J. Henry Smyrue, Jr. 
New York, N.Y. 


COPYRIGHT 


Forum: 

My attention has been called by a reader 
of my booklet “Thirty Million Jobs” that 
you quote a sentence from “Thirty Million 
Jobs” without putting it in quotes or giv- 
ing credit. The passage in question is 
“In time of war prepare for peace.” This 
is a copyrighted slogan. . . . 

ArtTHUR DUNN 
New York, N. Y. 


5,000 FREE LOTS 


Forum: 

Norfolk, Va., our fair city,is getting a 
lot of unfavorable publicity because of 
the acute house shortage here. 

The local builders have built 2,900 
houses in the last year trying to help 
house the influx of defense workers to 
Norfolk but it is out of the question for 
local builders and developers to build 
them fast enough to keep up as Norfolk’s 
population has increased from 119,000 to 
222,000 in two years. 

A few wealthy patriotic public-spirited 
citizens have purchased 5,000 lots to give 
to any out of town builders that will 
build in groups of 50 or more homes at a 
time and help Norfolk get the 10,000 new 
homes we have promised the Navy Depart- 
ment we would build during the next six 
months. We figure that local builders can 
build 5,000 and by giving absolutely free 
5,000 lots to out of town builders that we 
can get enough out of town builders to 
build the other 5,000 so we can keep our 
word to the Navy and get the 10,000 new 
homes to house the defense workers and 
stop the unfavorable publicity Norfolk is 
now getting. 

When the Navy recently started build- 
ing two new shipyards we promised the 
10,000 new homes with the aid of FHA 
and we want the public to know that Nor- 
folk is doing everything possible to keep 
our word. 

W. B. Suarer, Jr., Chairman 
Emergency Housing Committee 


Norfolk, Va. 
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Here is a section of RK-type Q-Floor, 
showing the cellular steel construction 
which performs the double function of 
a structural sub-floor and a system of 
electrical wireways. The cross-over 
channel, with its handholes on multiples 
of six inches, permits easy installation of 
wiring in all wireways anywhere, at any 
time. The concrete fill over the top of the 
Q-Floor units and the suspended ceiling 
below are also shown. This construction 
has been given a four-hour fire rating by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


ONCRETE STRUCTURAL FRAME 


FLOOR FILL IN A SINGLE OPERATION 








Through a new and unique method illustrated here, both the 
“quick installation’ advantages and the “electrical availability’’ 
advantages of Q-Floors can be obtained with reinforced concrete 
structural frames. Q-Floors (UK-type shown at left) are laid as 
quickly on precast concrete joists as on steel beams and they 
immediately form safe and solid platforms upon which other 
trades can store materials, place scaffolding and carry on their 


work. Greater SPEED is the result! 


By this method, all concrete used in the columns, girders, 
spandrels and floor fill can be poured in one operation. It is 
possible (1) to install the wood form work for columns and 
girders (2) place the precast concrete joists in position (3) install 
Q-Floor sections which provide for electrical underfloor wiring 
(4) install hangers for ceiling and mechanical systems (5) place 
the reinforcing steel . . . all before the concrete is poured. 
Shoring, except under poured beams and girders, is eliminated. 
This provides open areas in which various trades can work 
without obstruction. Fire hazards are reduced. More dry ma- 
terials mean greater progress during unfavorable weather. 

The PRECAST JOIST used is fabricated with two 1!" x 114" 
x ;*;"" angles, back to back, in the compression flange of the 
joist. Angles are welded to steel diagonal shear bars. By in- 
stalling these two angles in the precast joist during the process 
of manufacturing, it is possible to secure a straight smooth 
bearing surface with these angles. Joists are in turn set into the 
wood or steel form work for the girders. Q-Floor sections are 
then laid on the compression angles and screwed or welded 
to them. See details in illustration at left. 


Additional data with suggestions and estimates furnished on request. 


H. H. ROBERTSON COMPANY 
FARMERS BANK BUILDING . PITTSBURGH, PA. 











QUICK-IN 


ROBERTSON ~FLOORS 


QUICK-CHANGE 











STANLEY BUTTS _ 
‘ with new-type : 
Non-Rising Pin 


The greatest forward step in hinge construc- 
tion in 40 years! Two reasons why. It’s easy to 
seat. No twisting or turning -—no pliers. Just 
push the pin down and it swaps into place... 


It stays down, yet is easily removable. 





JUST PUSH) / ae 

IT DOWN Bi Pay 

ii om oe! 

ae / ood 

; oe ein SNAPS // 7, : 

a j ] INTO PLACE Head ted 
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The pin is grooved — just below the head—to  |— 
hold a split ring. When the pin is pushed into 
the butt, the split ring szaps into a pocket in) | 
the top knuckle. The pin can be removed easily. - 
But ordinary door action cannot work it up. 
The ring exerts enough pressure against the 


inside of the knuckle to hold the pin down. 


HANDY GUIDE TO 
HINGE SPECIFICATIONS 


Details and specifications on the 8 
complete line of Stanley Building 
Hardware! That’s what you'll find £ 
in Stanley Catalog No. 61. Indexed = 
for quick reference when writing é, 


specifications. Write for copy! The 





Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. Pe 


“(STANLEY 


HARDWARE FOR CAREFREE DOORS 
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How Stanley Non-Rising Pin Works | 
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as dams and concrete bridges. Between 1924 and 1932 Men- 
delsohn built up a tremendous practice, with as many as 
forty men in his office—-a figure with few equals in Europe— 
and his executed work included a great variety of industrial. 
residential and commercial buildings, many so large in scope 
as to fall into the field of city planning. When the Nazis 
came in, Mendelsohn left for England, where he found a 
hospitable reception, a partner, Serge Chermayeff, and new 
commissions in both England and Palestine. During the brief 
period of this partnership, which was dissolved in 1936, the 
new firm carried out a number of projects, chief of which 
was the splendid seaside pavilion at Bexhill. With Palestine 
enjoying a boom, thanks largely to the rapid influx of capital 
from a number of European countries, Mendelsohn’s com- 
missions in this country increased rapidly, and he again 
changed residence to handle these jobs more conveniently. 
Some of the projects in the Near East approached his big- 
gest earlier works in size, and again he enjoyed a period 
of great creative activity, and again it was cut short, this 
time by the war. Work of the Palestine period falls into a 
category by itself. It is of very different character from his 
work in Europe, and it is typical of Mendelsohn’s archi- 
tecture that despite its dynamic personal character, there 
is invariably evidence of the most careful consideration of 
site, climate and materials. 

To recapitulate Mendelsohn’s achievements, and to arrive 
at a just evaluation of them was the purpose of Mr. Whit- 
tick’s book, and it is certainly a task beyond the scope of a 
review. Ignoring the question of whether or not Mendelsohn 
is the “most representative” of modern architects, the sum 
total of his building undeniably forms an important part of 
modern architecture. And while his work naturally shows a 
strong famiiy resemblance to other contemporary design, 
it shows an intensely personal and dramatic quality of its 
own. It may be this personal quality that has been so dis- 
turbing to the purists. “Function with sensibility,” Mendel- 
sohn once remarked, “remains mere construction.” His best 
buildings, the Schocken stores in Chemnitz and Stuttgart, 
the Universum Cinema in Berlin, the textile factory in 
Leningrad, all show this sensibility. To Mendelsohn—and 
this is by no means true of all his great contemporaries— 
materials, structure and function are merely raw elements 
to be fused into architecture by the creative artist. The 
architect, in other words, is not a master builder or 
super-coordinator alone, but he is still an artist charged 
with the responsibility of expressing the essentials of life in 
his time. It was largely on the basis of this approach 
as expressed in Mendelsohn’s work that the author made 
the statement quoted at the beginning of this review. 
Considered by itself. the book merits only superlatives. 
Written with intelligence and sympathy, it is also beauti- 
fully printed and handsomely illustrated. It makes no pre- 
tense to being a complete pictorial record of Mendelsohn’s 
work, but there is more than enough material on which to 
arrive at an understanding of his aims and his architecture. 
Unfortunately it is not completely up to date, but this is 
inevitable in any book on an architect still engaged in active 
practice. With Mendelsohn now in this country, and with an 
exhibition of his work opening late this month at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, it would seem a very good time for 
an enterprising publisher to bring out an American edition, 
since copies from England are obtainable only with diff- 
culty and at considerable expense. 



































HIS monument was 
i erected two centuries be- ° 
fore the victory it now com- 
memorates. Only the passing years 
could write its dedication — to man’s con- 
quest of the elements. 

A simple homestead, built when the 
Nation was young, it has endured with 
America, become a monument to those 
who planned it so well and protected it 
with white lead paint. 

Yes, Pure White Lead is the dependable 
ally of men who fight the weather. And 
Dutch Boy White Lead means paint which 
sturdily resists the onslaughts of rain and 
snow and sun... keeping homes and other 
buildings young in appearance and pro- 


tected well. Paint which wears slowly, 
smoothly—instead of cracking and scal- 
ing ~— thus saving the expense of burn- 
ing and scraping when it finally does 





become time to repaint. 

And now the Dutch Boy offers architects 
pure white lead in two forms: The Triple- 
Improved Dutch Boy Paste White Lead — 
better than ever in whiteness, body, hid- 
ing; and the new Dutch Boy Ready-to- 


Brush Pure White Lead Paint. 


Both are worthy of your proudest work. 







NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY: 111 Broadway, New York: vv 
116 Oak Street, Buffalo; 900 West 18th Street, Chicago; 659 /\ & 
Freeman Avenue, Cincinnati; 1213 WestThird St. ,Cleveland; 
722 Chestnut St., St. Louis; 2240 24th St., San Francisco; ( c 
National!- Boston Lead Co., 800 Albany St., Boston; National | 
Lead & Oi! Co. of Penna., 1376 River Avenue, Pitteburgh;: 

John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Widener Bidg., Philadelphia. 


sreciey Dutch Boy Pure White Lead 
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NEW DUTCH BOY WHITE LEAD 
PAINT— READY FOR THE BRUSH! 


Now, in addition to the paste form, the 
proven protection of pure white lead is 
available in ready-to-brush paint form. 


COAT JOB... on New or Old Wood! 
FORMS. .. Exterior Primer and Outside White! 


The new Dutch Boy comes in 2 forms 

Exterior Primer and Outside White. 
Both are 100% pure white lead paints 
—specially designed to do a real white 
lead job on new or old wood in 2 
coats. You have never specified a spe- 
cial primer easier to brush on or a 2- 
coat combination that 
gives better leveling, 
sealing and hiding. 
And you'll give your 
enthusiastic endorse- 
ment to the new 
Dutch Boy’s whiteness, 
gloss and finish. 
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TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Routs These Two 
ROTTERS 





OOD OF ALL KINDS... millwork, sash, doors, floors, 
siding, trim, plywood, etc. . . . needs protection against 
Moisture and Decay. 

Now Laux REZ offers scientific, low cost insurance against 
these twin destroyers .. . and the rotting, swelling, stain, grain 
raise, loss of dimension, weathering, and wear that come in 
their wake. This clear synthetic resin sealer, product of research 
chemistry, penetrates into the wood cells, seals out the mois- 
ture, AND its potent toxic content prevents fungus growth 
and decay. 

Millions of gallons of REZ have been applied for this 
double protection in woodworking plant and on the job. 
Applied by brush, saturated rag, spray or dip treatment, Laux 
REZ dries quickly, provides a perfect base for paint or stain. 

Paint, hardware, or lumber dealers can supply REZ or 
write to your nearest Laucks office for complete information. 


K. Dont Forgél... 
& Rastaetng ret 


* REZ for Wood! 


REZITING— Industrial Wood Treatment 
FREE to manufacturers of sash, doors. plywood, and other wood 


products...a descriptive brochure of Laucks complete series 
of low-cost wood treatments for plant application . .. among 
them water-repellent, toxic preservatives that meet requirements 
‘of National Door Manufacturers Association and Western 
Pine Association. Write today to your nearest Laucks office. 


I. F. LAUCKS, Inc. 


Seattle — 911 Western Ave. Chicago — 6 N. Michigan Blvd. 
Los Angeles — 859 E. 60th St. Vancouver, B. C. — Granville Island 
Portsmouth, Va. — Commerce and Broad Sts. 
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(Continued from page 14) 


PLASTICS AWARDS 


Prizewinners in the sixth annual Mopern PLAstics com- 
petition were announced early this month, with 75 awards 
out of about 2.000 submissions. So wide have the uses of 


plastics become that the number of categories now includes 





eighteen, such as scientific, industrial, military, transport. 
etc. Among the winning designs are reflecting letters, hard- 
ware, plastic tile, a new wiring system, toasters and radios. 
Of particular interest to architects and builders are the two 
items illustrated. Above is shown the interior of the new 
Coty shop in New York City. Display units are of laminated 
plastic, with a hand painted flower pattern permanently 
protected by a transparent plastic layer. The treatment, 
known as “Plasdecor,” opens up great possibilities for new 





Robert Keene 


developments in furniture and display. 
In the lower photograph are a series of new extruded plas- 
tics, whose light weight and integral color not only permit 
their use as metal substitutes, but offer advantages in decor- 
ation and practical use substantially greater than those of 
metal. The strips are now used for table and counter strips, 
cover molds, sink edging, and variety of other purposes. 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Specify PERMUTIT™ 


home water conditioning 


There'll be more singing in the bathtub. There'll be broader 
smiles in the kitchen. There'll be joy in the laundry. 

Permutit softened water banishes “bathtub ring,” protects 
piping from scale and corrosion, effects important savings in 
soap, linen replacement, fuel, plumbing repairs. 

Why not give your clients this modern necessity? Permutit is 
easy to own —can be financed along with the house, adding 
little to carrying charges. 


FREE ADVISORY SERVICE. Architects are invited to consult Permutit 
freely on any water problem. Samples analyzed without cost. 
Write for specifications, capacity tables and special slide rule for 
sizing of models. The Permutit Company, Dept. AF3, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


PERMUTIT 
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SOFT WATER 


from every faucet 
automatically 
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HOW PERMUTIT WORKS 


Complete unit (two tanks) is direct- 
connected to water lines—involves no 
structural change. It’s fully automatic, 
requires no attention. Raw water enters 
at top, loses its hardness in passage 
through zeolite bed, continues to service 
zero-soft. Zeolite is regenerated auto- 
matically. Once used, Permutit softened 
water becomes a “must” for the well- 
equipped modern home. 


*Trademark Reg. U.*S. Pat. Of 
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S& STAY AWAKE 


The “CZC” treated sleepers in these Post Offices 
will stay on the job to protect valuable flooring 


Jefferson City, Tenn. 
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y. S. Post Office, 


HE “CZC” treated sleepers in these buildings 

total only 7500 linear feet. They cost little but 
protect flooring worth thousands of dollars. By 
resisting decay and termite attack these sleepers will 
eliminate the possibility of a costly reflooring job. 

“CZC” treated lumber also has other important 
advantages which make it a first choice for wood 
construction wherever durability and ‘“‘clean”’ lumber 


is required. 


Write for your copy of the new bulletin ‘Facts 
about CZC.” E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 


Grasselli Chemicals Department, Wilmington, Del. 


SPECIFY LUMBER TREATED WITH 


CAC 


CHROMATED ZINC CHLORIDE 





FORUM OF EVENTS 


(Continued from page 60) 


CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 

Last month New York City’s Metropolitan Museum of Art 
took a tremendous step toward a new lease on life when it 
opened its “Junior Museum”, a section of the building 
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devoted entirely to children. With five large rooms and 
a special staff of its own, the new museum has a pro- 
gram that includes movies, exhibitions, and instructive en- 
tertainment for individual children, school groups and 
junior hobby clubs. The museum features not only exhibits 
for children, but exhibits by children, the current attraction 
being a reconstruction of a newspaper of the early 1700's, 
with news items, editorials and advertisements written by 
children in one of the city’s public schools. In the photograph 
above, visitors are studying an exhibition of Greek athletics. 
Adults are also admitted—if accompanied by children. 


PERSONALS 


ApotepH MeEnrtIN, architect, announces the removal of his 
office to 101 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Ewautp R. Froese, architect, announces the removal of his 
office to 5850 Lotus Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. and the dissolu- 
tion of the firm of Baum and Froese, as of November 1, 1941. 


The editors of Task, new student publication, wish to pub- 
lish work from technical schools all over the country. They 
invite volunteer student agents to write to them, care of 
Task, Robinson Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


ERRATA 

The construction data published on the Washington National 
Airport (ArcH. Forum September, page 176) omitted credit 
to the Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., manufacturers of all 
the window glass used in the Airport, with the exception of 
that in the control tower, and the glass used in doors, railings, 
etc. In the same construction outline, the name of The 
Dextone Co., fabricators of the precast concrete used in the 
building, was misspelled. 


In the September Forum, page 72, credit for the plans of 
the Mount Evans Crest House should have read. Edwin A. 
Francis, Architect, in cooperation with the Forest Service 
Regional Office, Denver, Department of Agriculture, and W. 
Ellis Groben, Consulting Architect. 








